











RESCUE HOMES FOR WOMEN IN BOMBAY 
Miss G. R. BANERJEE 


Of the rehabilitative measures for women who are sex-delinquents Rescue Homes are one of the most 
important. In this article the author analyses the existing conditions of the seven Rescue Homes in the 
City of Bombay, plans for their improvement in the light of their drawbacks and suggests setting up an 
All-India organization for the moral welfare of women. 


Dr. G. R. Banerjee ( Class ’44 ) was awarded a Research Scholarship for the year 1944-45 for a special 


study of rescue work for women in India. 


Society seems to have taken measures 
from very ancient times to levy social 
penalty on women for their sexual lapses, 
without giving them a chance, at least in 
the beginning, to regain their lost status. 
The early Christian idea of mortification 
of the flesh for purification of the spirit 
encouraged stern social condemnation of 
sexual immorality. Not only was the woman 
affected, but her innocent offspring was 
branded as an illegitimate child. This led 
to infanticide and child exposure in the 
middle ages. So the Church had to take 
steps to care at least for helpless infar.ts and 
as early as in the sixth century foundling 
asylums were established in .Italy and 
in course of time in all large cities of 
Western Europe. No attempt was, however, 
made by society, not even by the Church, 
to give protection to women who had gone 
astray, with the result that very often they 
resorted to prostitution or were taken 
advantage of by ruffians on the streets. 
Disturbed by these conditions, some Roman 
Catholic nuns started caring for these 
unfortunate creatures by about the seven- 
teenth century. They gave them food 
and shelter and tried to reform their souls 
by presenting to them the ideal of renuncia- 
tion, and also to settle them in honest 
professions. For a considerable length 
of time the rehabilitation work of the 
Roman Catholic Church stood practically 
alone. The rapidly growing interest in social 
problems in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century led to the founding of 
many humanitarian and charitable organi- 
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zations in different parts of the world. 
Various rehabilitation institutions or 
Rescue Homes that we find scattered all 
over the civilized part of the world are 
either institutions managed by religious 
socie’ ‘es with branches in several countries, 
as for instance, Good Shepherc: Homes, 
Houses of Bethany, Homes of the Salvation 
Army ; or by secular bodies, private or 
public as Prophylactoria in Soviet Russia. 
Before making a detailed examination of 
Rescue Homes in Bombay we should do 
well to glance briefly over sirailar institu- 
tions in foreign countries. 


To begin with Rescue Homes main- 
tained by religious bodies, a characteristic 
type of Roman Catholic rehabilitation 
institution, is the Good Shepherd Home. 
Founded in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, it now has ramifications through- 
out the world, maintaining as it does over 
300 houses, managed by about 15,000 nuns. 
In the best organised house there 
is a separate observation section in 
which new arrivals remain for about 
two months. Then they are classified 
into naturally depraved, capable of reform 
and reformed. The last are gradually 
brought back to freedom by being placed 
in conditions of semi-freedom and allowed 
to work outside the Home. Obstinately 
depraved cases are sent to various state 
establishments meant for disorderly 
females. Each of these classes is hous:d 
as far as possible in a building separated 
from the others by a large courtyard or 
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garden. The Homes endeavour to create 
a family atmosphere. Illiterate women are 
taught to read and write. Those who are 
better educated are required to make a 
mental effort in other directions. All are 
provided with interesting work. The Houses 
of Bethany have the similar purpose of 
rehabilitation of released women prisoners, 
and the moral regeneration of those who 
have acted wrongly or dishonourably but 
who have not undergone imprisonment. 
They differ from the Good Shepherd 
Home in that there is no distinction in 
them between the rehabilitants and the 
rehabilitated. Mention must also be made 
of the Institute de St. Marguerite de 
Cortone at Antwerp on account of its 
excellent methods of classification, re- 
education and treatment of venereal 
diseases. These are but three of several 
Roman Catholic Homes. 


As regards Protestant Homes, rescue 
work among women was one of the earliest 
tasks to which the Salvation Army set 
its hand. A Rescue Home was opened 
at Whitechapel in 1884 which was the 
nucleus of the present agencies called In- 
dustrial Homes spread in every part of the 
world. Inmates are taught to regard the 
Institution as a real home and to turn to 
its officers for advice and guidance in any 
difficulty. Many of them, when they, leave 
the Home for an occupation, become 
salvationists. No reference is made to their 
past life and no distinction is made between 
them and other members of the Army. 
This attitude towards the past the Salva- 
tion Army shares with the Houses of 
Bethany. There are many other Protestant 
Homes like St. Micheal’s at Mamaroneck 
in America, and Homes run by International 
Federation for Aid to Young Women in 
Europe. 


Apart from these Homes run by 
teligious societies, there are some managed 
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by non-religious private bodies. One of 
these is Conde de Agrolongo founded 
in France in 1923 by a feminine association. 
Contrary to the practice of most other 
institutions, this does not refuse abnormal 
inmates but has reserved for them a 
separate department where they are dealt 
with by different methods. Another is 
Abri Dauphinois near Grenoble (France) 
intended specially for adult prostitutes. 
Jewish associations have Homes in different 
countries for Hebrew women in moral 
danger. The Magdalen Benevolent Society 
runs some Rescue Homes in America. 
The Ati-Soetji Society maintains some 
institutions in the Dutch East Indies, 
the Po Leung Kuk Society in the Straits 
Settlements. Homes in the Federated 
Malaya States are under the supervision 
of the Protectorate ; so is the Po Leung 
Kuk ‘Home at Johore in the Unfederated 
Malaya States. A Sinhalese lady runs the 
Jayasekhara Home in Colombo. Private 
organizations carry on similar work 
in Burma, Japan and China. 


Examples of Rescue Homes managed 
and financed completely by the state are 
the Prophylactoria in Russia, started in 
1923, and now existing in all large Russian 
towns. There are work rooms attached 
to a Home or a medical hospital where 
workless, venereally diseased, fallen women, 
mainly prostitutes, are admitted. They 
are given professional training for an 
honest means of livelihood as well as 
a literary training, cured of their disease 
and re-educated in a proletarian spirit. 
All work done by the inmates is paid 
on principle to the amount of 75 per 
cent. Thus they get the chance of saving 
some money which may be of help to 
them when they leave the institution. 
The authorities see that on being discharged 
from the Homes they are well settled in 
an honest profession, for instance, in 
factories. 
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In India also the problem of sex- 
delinquency among women has never 
been uncommon. In the Vedas, the 
earliest records of Hindu civilization, 
prostitution is frequently referred to. 
We find in the Rigveda (I, 124.7; 
IV. 5.5; VIII. 35.5). that many solitary 
unprotected women, ‘brotherless maidens,’ 
succumbed to the allurements of evil 
men. But in the Vedic period 
women were not so much_ exposed 
to moral danger as in the later period. 
This was largely due to the fact that widow 
remarriage began to fall into disrepute 
during the period between 300 B.C. and 
200 A.D. and _ with its abolition 
the chances of lapses became frequent 
among those women who found the 
ideal of celibacy too difficult to live 
up to. Furthermore, the lapses of women 
from the marriage vow came to be treated 
far more severely in later ages than was 
done in the Vedic period. Some early 
Dharma Sutra writers like Vasistha 
(Vasistha Dharma Sutra 28,2,3) and early 
Smriti writers like Devala (Devala Smriti 
50.52) were inclined to be fairly lenient 
towards such women, provided they con- 
fessed their error and repented. Later on 
these women came to be looked upon as 
social outcastes and no measure for 
reclaiming them was in existence. Various 
ascetic associations, like that of Buddhists, 
no doubt, assimilated a few such women 
into their group if they were willing to 
lead a life of renunciation. In the nineteenth 
century, however, rose the two reform 
agencies, Brahmo Samaj and Arya 
Samaj, which realised the social evils of 
the ban on widow remarriage and of dis- 
owning on the part of relatives of an in- 
nocent woman molested by a gang of 
criminals. Christian missionaries in India 
also tried to focus public attention on 
this evil. In course of time many sectarian 
and non-sectarian organizations came 
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into existence to deal with the vast problem 
of rescuing women in moral danger. When 
the work increased and a large number 
of women were rescued, a need was felt for 
starting Homes to give them both shelter 
and training, where needed, to rehabilitate 
them. So just at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, Rescue Homes of the 
modern type began to develop in various 
parts of India. 

A complete list of all Rescue Homes 
in this country has not yet been published. 
Suffice it to say that they exist in almost 
all the provinces. In Bombay Presidency 
alone, there is the Abala Ashrama at 
Keralibaug, Baroda, for Hindu orphans, girls, 
fallen or infirm women ; the Vikasagriha 
at Ahmedabad for women and children ; 
two homes at Poona and so on. In Bombay 
City itself the Aryasamaj Kakadwadi, after 
its inception in 1875, took up this work 
as one of its multifarious activities. Christian 
missionaries also had begun their work 
of giving protection to Christian women. 
The Contagious Diseases Prevention Act 
passed in England in 1864, was put into 
force in Bombay City on Ist May, 1870. 
As a result of this, 2000 prostitutes were 
registered and subjected to weekly examina- 
tion, about 600 of them were treated in 
a temporary lock hospital and an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 80,000/- was incurred. But 
at the end of the year both the Bombay 
Municipality and the Bombay Government 
came to the unanimous conclusion that 
the results were poor, and the Act was 
suspended on 30th March 1872. It was 
again put into operation in 1880, and 
finally when in 1886 the British Parliament 
repealed it, the Government of India 
followed suit two years later. For thirty 
years nothing important was done beyond 
occasional public meetings till the horrible 
incident of a Pathan brothelkeeper who 
in 1917 beat to death a young girl, 
who had tried to escape from his clutches, 
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focussed public attention on the evils of 
commercialized prostitution. It was in 1920 
that the Social Purity Committee came into 
existence, at whose instance the Govern- 
ment of Bombay appointed a Committee 
in 1921 to consider ways and means of 
removing this evil. The Prevention of Prosti- 
tution Act was passed in 1923. To help 
in its working, the Bombay Vigilance 
Association was founded at a_ public 
meeting in the same year. It carried on 
active propaganda and got the Bombay 
Children Act, by which children under 
- 16 could be removed from houses of 
prostitution, placed on the Statute Book. 
Round about this period we find a few 
Rescue Homes cropping up, the first 
of which appears to have been in 1908, 
founded by the Salvation Army for 
both Indians and non-Indians. This was 
followed in 1910 by the Shelter of the 
League of Mercy for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. Feeling the need for a Home in 


Name of Institution 


1. The Salvation Army Women’s [ndus- 
trial Home. 


2. The Shelter of the League of Mercy. 


3. The Bombay Presidency Women’s Coun- 
cil’s Rescue Home for Indian Women. 


4. St. Catherine’s Home. 
5. The Bombay Vigilance Association 
Shelter. 


6. Shraddhanand Anath Mahilashram. 


7. Shri Arya Mahilashram. 


Bombay, meant exclusively for Indian 
women, the Bombay Presidency Women’s 
Council started one in 1921. St. Catherine’s 
Home, too, was founded in the same 
year mainly for Catholic women. The 
Bombay Vigilance Association, a part of 
whose duties were to do rescue and vigilance 
work in general, felt the need for having 
a shelter of its own on cosmopolitan 
basis, and this need was met in 1926. 
The late Lala Lajpat Roy in a_ public 
meeting held in the City in 1925 had stressed 
the need for having such a Home for 
Hindu women. It was not till 1928, 
however, that the Shraddhanand Anath 
Mahilashram was founded out of contri- 
butions collected by Hindus in Bombay 
to raise a memorial to the late Swami 
Shraddhanand. Finally, the Shri Arya 
Mahilashram was founded in 1942 for 
Hindu women. The following table gives 
the registration and location of these 
seven Rescue Homes :— 


Registration Present Address 

Registered. Sion Road, Sion. 

Registered. 95, Morland Road, 
Byculla. 

Registered. Old Prison Compound, 
Umarkhadi. 

Registered. Ghodbunder Road, 
Andheri. 

Registered. Oomrigar Bldg.,124,Dadar 
Main Road, Dadar. 

Registered. Mahilasharam Road, 
Dadar. 

Unregistered. Senavivari, Kandewadi, 
Girgaon. 


Instead of dealing with these Homes 
in chronological order, which would 


involve repetition, we shall study them 
under the heads of physical structure, 
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reception and placement, case treatment, 
management and finance. 


Physical Structure.—The Salvation Army’s 
Home, the League of Mercy Shelter, 
St. Catherine’s Home, the Vigilance Asso- 
ciation Shelter, Shraddhanand Anath 
Mahilashram, and Shri Arya Mahila- 
shram present the appearance from outside 
of flats or bungalows or residential build- 
ings with no high boundary walls. Only 
the Bombay Presidency Women’s Council 
Home occupies the old jail building at 
Umarkhadi and as such has huge prison 
walls ; some prison cells have recently 
been demolished and a rock garden has 
been raised in their place which to a great 
extent makes up for the prison architecture. 
The surroundings of all the Homes except 
those of St. Catherine’s Home, Salvation 
Army Industrial Home and Shraddhanand 
Anath Mahilashram are congested and 
noisy. 


Reception and Placement.—Some of 
. these Homes receive not only, fallen or 
stranded women, but also foundlings 
and orphans. In most of them, cases 
are received through relatives, neighbours, 
welfare societies, different Rescue Homes 
and from anyone who brings a woman in 
distress. Except for the Shri Arya Mahil- 
ashram which receives no police cases, the 
others receive cases from the courts, 
juvenile and adult. Women prisoners also 
are sometimes sent to these Homes. Some- 
times girls and women on their own find 
their way to them. In the case of the 
Shraddhanand Anath Mahilashram and 
of the Shri Arya Mahilashram, the applicant 
for entrance into the home has to fill 
in a prescribed form in which she is required 
to give her name, birthplace, address, 
whether she is diseased or healthy, the 
signature and address of the person who 
brought her and such other information ; 
this application is approved or rejected 
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by the managing sub-committee after proper 
consideration. 

When a case is admitted, the Superin- 
tendent writes down in brief the history 
of the woman from the information she 
is able to collect from her or from those 
who.bring her. A record is kept of the cases 
admitted and disposed of in a register. The 
new inmate commences at once to follow 
the daily institutional regime like other 
inmates. There is no provision for in- 
vestigation prior to institutionalization. The 
League of Mercy Shelter and the Bombay 
Presidency Women’s Council Home have 
no classification system; nor has the 
Shri Arya Mahilashram whose authorities 
believe that if all inmates stay together 
a sort of family feeling would develop 
since women would bestow motherly affec- 
tion on foundlings and orphans, while 
these in their turn would bear filial love 
for them. St. Catherine’s Home has four 
departments : St. Margaret’s for mothers 
and babies, St. Agnes for protection and 
prevention cases, St. Anne’s for school girl 
protection cases and Our Lady’s Cottage 
for nursery and kindergarten for children 
born in the Home. These departments 
being dormitories only and not separats 
units with bath and kitchen, all the inmates 
mingle freely together throughout the 
day. So also in the Vigilance Association 
Shelter cases are recorded under three 
heads—protection, prevention and rescue— 
but though this classification is maintained 
in the Register, it is not observed in the 
placement of cases all of whom stay to- 
gether. An attempt is made in the Salvation 
Army Home to classify girls on an age 
basis. All mothers, however, are classified 
together without any consideration of 
personal case record; these different groups 
stay in different rooms at night but mix 
freely during the day. All the girls in the 
Shraddhanand Anath Ashram also have 
been divided into groups according to 
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their ages and educational progress; a 
room is allotted to each group and 
put in charge of a senior girl who is 
to look after the daily routine. Amongst 
women also the classification is on age 
basis, where it is maintained, and not on 
the basis of personal case record. 


Case Treatment.—Some sort of occupa- 
tional training is provided in these 
Homes. Inmates themselves do the house- 
hold work, including cooking, washing, 
sweeping, repairing torn clothes and store 
room work. Further, they receive training 
in needlework, orders being received from 
outside for the purpose, which enables 
them to earn a little pocket money. In 
some Homes industries are taught. In 
St. Catherine’s Home, for instance, these 
industries embrace garment making, em- 
broidery, knitting and fancy work, making 
of candles, soaps, baskets and brooms. 
In the Shraddhanand Ashram, the 
making of cloth toys has been started 
and some eatables such as _ papads 
are prepared and sold. In both these Homes, 
again, inmates also help in gardening. 
The League of Mercy Home teaches its 
inmates to become children’s nurses, hair 
dressers, and steno-typists. Last, but 
not least, is literary education. Kinder- 
garten arrangements for children exist 
in the Salvation Army Home and girls 
of school going age are given lessons in 
the three R’s. Literary education for girls 
up to 13 is compulsory in St. Catharine’s 
Home ; examinations are set in Marathi, 
Canarese, English, Arithmetic, General 
Knowledge, Laundry Work, Cooking, 
Domestic Science and Child Nursing, and 
certificates are awarded after three months’ 
training. Recently a teacher was appointed 
in the Vigilance Association Shelter to 
teach its inmates Marathi. In the Bombay 


Presidency Women’s Council Home, the 
matron teaches Marathi and Hindi to those 
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inmates who are willing to learn. The 
superintendent in the League of Mercy 
Shelter sometimes teaches illiterate women 
toreadand write. The Shraddhanand Anath 
Mahilashram maintains a nursery school 
for very small children, a primary school 
for such women and girls as cannot for 
various reasons be sent outside, and a 
library of its own stocked with a few 
Marathi magazines, newspapers and books. 
Children of Shri Arya Mahilashram attend 
Aryasamaj Pathshala to learn the three 
R’s, but not women. 


Generally speaking, there is no or- 
ganized recreation in these Homes. After 
the household work is done, inmates are 
free to occupy themselves by playing 
games or in any way they choose. Occa- 
sionally they are taken for walks, or for 
trips to Juhu, Victoria Gardens, Museum 
and other places, or to cinema shows. 


The diet of inmates plays an important 
part in case treatment. To take one Home, 
the Salvation Army’s, inmates in the- 
morning are given tea and wheat chapati ; 


at noon rice or bajri bread, pulses 
and vegetables; and in the evening 
rice and fish or mutton curry. In 


the afternoon only Anglo-Indians and 
Europeans are given tea, bread and butter 
and in the morning they are given bread 
in place of chapati. The Bombay Presi- 
dency Women’s Council’s Rescue Home, 
the League of Mercy Shelter, Shraddhanand 
Anath Mahilashram serve four meals with 
variations in the menu. Vigilance Associa- 
tion Shelter, St. Catherine’s Home and Shri 
Arya Mahilashram serve 3. meals. In St. 
Catherine’s Home bread and tea is served 
to children in the afternoon; due to 
inadequate conditions, as one of the sisters 
told the writer, there is not enough money 
on some days to give afternoon tea even 
to children. In the Shri Arya Mahilashram 
children under 12 are given a cup of milk 
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at 5 every evening. Babies are given Glaxo 
when it is available. In these two Homes this 
afternoon meal is provided only for children. 


Medical supervision is also necessary 
for health. The Shraddhanand Ashram 
is the only Home in which the medical 
officer comes daily ; there is a dispensary 
attached to the Home and a compounder 
comes regularly with the doctor. Other 
Homes have honorary physicians, but 
due to pressure of work they do not 
attend regularly. The Shri Arya Mahil- 
ashram has a free Ayurvedic dispensary 
in charge of a Vaidya and a compounder. 
For minor ailments this Vaidya is consulted ; 
for more serious cases there is an honorary 
medical officer. It is the rule of the Bombay 
Presidency Women’s Council’s Home to 
get every inmate examined for venereal 
disease, but quite a number of days pass 
before she is taken to hospital for examina- 
tion. Moreover, if it is a court case, very 
often court hours clash with hospital 
hours so that she is not taken to hospital 
at all. In the St. Catharine’s Home, too, 
inmates have to undergo medical examina- 
tion twice a year, but as the Home has no 
hospital attached to it, a thorough medical 
examination is not possible, especially 
a blood test. Known cases of V.D. 
are not admitted, but as blood tests are 
not taken, there is every likelihood of 
V.D. cases getting in and mingling with 
clean cases. There is no provision for 
keeping V.D. and clean cases absolutely 
separated from one another, for they use 
the same bathroom and latrine. When 
an inmate leaves the Home, her bedding 
is not disinfected before it is given to 
another inmate. 


As regards rehabilitation, the League 
of Mercy Shelter was the first in Bombay 
to think of after-care work. For this purpose 
the Guild was started in 1933, comprising 
all girls past and present, with the idea that 


they should correspond with one another. 
A Hostel was also started so that women 
even when working outside could be 
under the supervision of the League. 
Unfortunately, neither the Guild nor the 
Hostel exist any more. The Superintendents 
of these Homes do a moderate amount 
of investigation to find out the relatives 
of an inmate. If this relative is willing to 
take charge of her and if she too is willing 
to go along with him, she is handed over 
to him. If no such arrangement is possible, 
jobs are found out for inmates as maid 
servants, ayahs, workers in tailors’ shops 
and so on. The Vigilance Association 
Homes, the Shraddhanand Ashram, the 
Shri Arya Mahilashram and the Bombay 
Presidency Women’s Council’s Home make 
attempts even to get inmates married 
whenever that is possible. 


Management and Finance.—The manage- 
ment and financial position of these Homes 
remain to be considered. St. Catharine’s 
Home is managed by sisters under a Sister 
Superior and helped by a number of most 
dependable girls. All the others, except the 
Salvation Army’s Home, have managing 
committees. The League of Mercy has a 
general committee of whicha sub-committee 
looks after the Shelter. The Bombay 
Women’s Council Home is managed by a sub- 
committee composed of 10 members exclu-’ 
sive of the executive officers of the Council 
and a representative of the Municipal 
Corporation who are ex-officio members ; 
the Vigilance Association Shelter by a sub- 
committee composed of 11 or 12 members ; 
the Shraddhanand Ashram by a managing 
committee subdivided into admission and 
disposal, industrial, building and constitu- 
tion sub-committees ; the Shri Arya Mahil- 
ashram by a managing committee of 18 
members elected out of the general com- 
mittee and by a sub-committee of 4 members 
elected out of the managing committee. 
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Staff for Internal Management 


The Salvation Army Home — 


League of Mercy Shelter = 


Bombay Presidency Women’s Council Home— 


Vigilance Association Shelter — 


Shraddhanand Mahilashram om 


Shri Arya Mahilashram — 


St. Catherine’s Home ti 


a Superintendent, 3 teachers and an 


honorary physician. | 


a Superintendent, an honorary medical 
adviser, matron, 2 servants, a cook, a 
gardener and a sweeper. 


a Superintendent, a matron and 2 watch- 
men. 


a Superintendent, a matron, an honorary 
physician and a sweeper. 


a Superintendent, 2 assistant superin- 
tendents, a matron for foundling section 
and her assistant, 9 teachers for school 
and industrial classes, a physician, a 
compounder, a clerk, a typist, an assistant 
to Hon. Secretaries, a gardener, 2 watchmen, 
2 servants and a sweeper. 


a Superintendent, an honorary medical 
adviser, an ayah and a sweeper. 


6 Sisters, a lady worker and about 6 or 
7 ‘helpers,’ 2 honorary physicians, a 
gardener and a sweeper. 


The Financial Position of each Home 


The Salvation Army Home.—Its sources 
of income are: a Government Grant for 
the needlework room (Rs. 150/- in the 
first year and Rs. 320/- in the second), 
Rs. 100/- collected from parents ahd rela- 
tives, Rs. 16/-or 17/-received as subscriptions 
from European ladies, sale of needlework 
amounting to Rs. 300/- to Rs. 400/- per 
month, capitation fees for court cases and 
Rs. 500/- received from Headquarters. 


League of Mercy Shelter.—Rs. 1,000/- 
per month can be drawn from Lloyd’s 
Bank by the superintendent for the ex- 
penses of the shelter. The amount 


is provided by the League of Mercy. 


The B. P. Women’s Council Home.— 
Sources of income are an endowment fund 


of Rs. 46,200 in 34 per cent Government 
Promissory notes, yearly grant of Rs. 800/- 
from the Municipality, Rs. 150/- from 
the Goa Emigration Fund, maintenance 
charges from the Children’s Aid Society 
and capitation fees. Its monthly expenditure 
is between Rs. 350/- and Rs. 400/-. 


St. Catharine’s Home.—Sources of 
income are : a Government Grant, fees 
given by guardians of girls, contributions 
from the Archbishop, capitation fees, 
donations from the Goa Emigration Fund 
and the Dulgado Trust, and sales of needle- 
work and farm products. Its expenses 
in 1942 were Rs. 21,241-2-0. The Home 
takes loans now and again from the mission 


fund. 
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Vigilance Association Shelter.—The 
Vigilance Association spends about 
Rs. 4,000 per year for the Shelter out of the 
Association Fund. The Shelter has no 
Fund of its own. 


Shraddhanand Ashram.—It has a 
Permanent Fund of Rs. 1,06,019 and 
a General Fund of Rs. 57,090-3-4 ( January 
1943) and donations amounting to 
Rs. 7,107-14-0. In addition, it owns a plot 
of land at Ville Parle, and land and building 
at Bassein. Its expenditure for 1942 was 


Rs. 22,454-13-6. 


Shri Arya Mahilashram.—It is 
run by means of public donations. Its 
expenses amount to Rs. 450/- per mensem. 
A philanthropic gentleman meets expenses 
at the rate of Rs. 400/- per month for one 
year. After expiry of this, the Aryasamaj 
is willing to bear the expenses till suffi- 
cient donations are received. The Home 
as such has no Standing Fund. 


This survey of the Rescue Homes 
in Bombay leads us to make the following 
suggestions for their improvement :— 


I. Structuwe, Equipment and Location.— 
All the above institutions are congregate 
types of homes which are not suited to 
the requirements of a modern correctional 
institute. There is need for evolving small 
cottage types of correctional institutions, 
each cottage being a home unit having 
its own bedrooms, ‘kitchen, bathrooms 
and latrine, and accommodating about 10 
to 15 members. Not only are cottages 
helpful for classification and experimental 
purposes, but they give an opportunity 
to place some of the younger women 
in a home situation much more normal 
than that which a large impersonal institu- 
tion can possibly supply. The cottages 


should be well ventilated, with adequate _ 


water supply and sanitary arrangements. 
For each inmate there should be a wooden 
bed with necessary amount of bedding 


2 


for summer and winter, a wooden cloth- 
stand, a wooden box with lock and key 
to keep her clothes, soap, oil, comb, 
etc. Each cottage, in addition, may have 
a mirror, a few buckets and mugs, and a 
minimum amount of utensils for kitchen 
and dining purposes. Cottages for Anglo- 
Indians and non-Indians may be provided 
with some tables and chairs. Walls of all 
the cottages may be decorated with pictures 
depicting, not the fires of hell burning 
the fallen women, but happy scenes of 
family life and work. 


Each Rescue Home should have a 
receiving ward where a case may stay 
for two or three weeks before being 
institutionalised. During this period she 
should be given a thorough medical, 
psychiatric and psychometric examination. 
This necessitates a well-equipped hospital 
with a well-paid medical staff. Though 
feeble-mindedness has been proved to be 
one of the causes of sex-delinquency, there 
is no provision in the Homes for psychia- 
tric examination or, in other words, for 
classification on the basis of mental con- 
dition. A group of feeble-minded females 
obviously need permanent custodial care. 
Given such care, removed from the com- 
munity which is as great a menace to them 
as they are to it and treated differently 
according to their needs, they can he 
made happy to some extent in a little 
community institution of their own. So 
long as there is no separate institution for 
them, they may. form a separate depart- 
ment of a Rescue Home and be housed 
in a building near the staff quarters and 
hospital but far from cottages for normal 
inmates. In short, for correctional purposes, 
we need Rescue Colonies rather than 
Rescue Homes, with acres of land for 
farming and industry. To fulfill these 
purposes, the structure of the Colony 
should consist of staff quarters, colony 
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office, hospital, receiving ward, ward for 
psychopathic cases, buildings for creche, 
nursery, library, club halls, class rooms 
and cottages for inmates. 


Il. Case Work and Classification.— 
Structures, of course, are less important 
than what goes on within them. We 
have already seen that in all Rescue Homes 
in Bombay a case is institutionalized the 
moment she is admitted without regard 
to her attitude, interests and capacities. 
To know these her case history needs 
to be gathered. The Rescue Colony Social 
Worker’s case sheet should contain in- 
formation, firstly, about the woman herself, 
her family and social background, her 
general history like date of birth, birth- 
place, court record, her health, her 
education and mental fitness, her occupa- 
tional history, the community from which 
she comes, her sex life, her relationship 
to her child, if any ; secondly, if she is 
an unmarried mother, about the father’s 
financial condition in order to discover 
if an attempt should be made to persuade 
him to support the child; thirdly, about the 
child itself, to discover whether the mother 
wants to dispose it off and if so, how best 
to do it. After all this information has been 
secured during the course of her detention 
in the receiving ward, there is need for a 
staff conference where all the members 
of the staff are to discuss her case with a 
view to assigning her to her cottage and 
her employment, and to outline for her 
a beneficial educational course. 


Case history serves four useful 
purposes. First of all, it is of great help 
in the matter of classification of inmates. 
In all Rescue Homes in Bombay an attempt 
at classification (where it is made) is 
made on age basis, whereas an adequate 
classification must take into account mental 
condition, age and personal record. If it 
is found that a woman is not fallen at all, 
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but, having come from the village, has 
only lost her way in the big city, she should 
be shifted to a home for stranded women. 
Without classification there is bound to 
be duplication, as is proved by the fact 
that most of the Rescue Homes in Bombay 
have been turned into orphanages, found- 
ling homes, Homes for fallen as well as 
stranded women and so on. The homes 
should be separate if they are adequately 
to fulfill these separate purposes. Where 
there is no classification, again, all cases 
mingle freely together and a first offender 
has the chance of being contaminated by 
the baneful influence of those who are 
more hardened than herself. The second 
useful purpose of case history is that it 
can be employed in directing intelligently 
the efforts of the institution to improve 
individual inmates. The complete verified 
report of the inmate should be reconsidered 
by the staff at a conference to be held, 
say, after 2 to 3 months. The institutional 
history of the inmate up to that time 
should be reviewed so as to find out how 
far the treatment being meted out to her 
is doing her good. Thirdly, case history 
would be helpful in the work of rehabilita- 
tion and, lastly, the information found inthe 
case record files of a Rescue Colony could 
be used as raw material for the scientific 
study of sex-delinquency amongst women. 


III. Institution@lization—A Rescue 
Home must do for its inmates not only 
everything a hospital does for its patients, 
but it must go further. It has, to begin 
with, to teach inmates a trade. For 
occupational training, it would seem ex- 
pedient that every colony should follow 
a mixed economy of agriculture and 
industry. A farm should be an essential 
part of it in order that such primary 
necessities of life such as milk, butter, 
meat, roots and vegetables might be 


produced as far as practicable by inmates 
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themselves. Farming, besides, would give 
them wholesome outdoor exercise. The 
industrial side could occupy itself with 
tailoring, embroidery, knitting, manufac- 
ture of jams and sweets and so on. Making 
of bouquets from flowers growit in the 
colony would give occupation to quite 
a number of women, flowers being always 
in demand in the City. The aim of these 
industries should be-to make colonies 
self-supporting, not to exploit their inmates. 
Industries, therefore, should not be run 
on a profit basis. Women could also be 
trained as watd maids and nurses, some 
of whom could be absorbed in the hospital 
itself and in the nursery and creche, 
and the rest could be sent for outside 
work: under official supervision. Short- 
hand and typing and the domestic arts 
which would make them efficient house- 
wives could also be taught. 


We find in some Rescue Homes in 
Bombay an insufficient work-load spread 
over the entire day which causes inmates 
to lapse into habits of laziness and in- 
efficiency. Therefore, one of the principal 
duties of institutional training is to 
accustom them to the sustained effort 
required during the number of hours 
of the average working day in factories 
or workshops in the modern world. All 
work done by them should be paid on 
principle to the extent of 759%. This would 
enable them to save some money to protect 
themselves against extreme poverty when 
they leave the colony. Out of this they 
must be made to pay for their board and 
lodging, so that they do not feel they 
are in a_ charitable institution. 


They should be encouraged to supple- 
ment their education. To those interested 
in studies, should be imparted knowledge 
of economics and history, geography 
and domestic science, and discussions 
between them on current events should 
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be encouraged. Courses of studies should 
be planned which would interweave acade- 
mic and industrial training. For instance, 
while teaching laundry work, subjects 
like study of fabrics, removal of stains, 
blueing and bleaching processes and first 
aid in the laundry could be taught. While 
doing farming, information about the 
origin of agriculture, use of hoe, different 
agricultural systems, etc. could be impart- 
ed. Inmates should be taken on sight-seeing 
trips and a well equipped library under 
a trained librarian should be provided 
for them. 


Side by side with education, attention 
should be paid to recreation. In Bombay 
Rescue Homes it has been noticed that 
inmates spend their recreation gossiping, 
quarreling or just sinking into laziness. 
Recreation should be so arranged as to 
suit the work they are doing, and their 
interests and needs. Numerous games, 
tableaux, concerts, folk dances and occa- 
sional light operas performed by inmates 
or by castes composed of inmates and 
officers would provide wholesome ways 
of self-expression. They should sometimes 
be taken out for picnics and camping. 
Another way of utilizing leisure hours 
would be attendance at clubs, lectures, 
vocational schools and settlement houses, 
if any, nearby. It would be advantageous 
also to teach them certain measures of 
self-defence so that they could defend 
themselves, should the need arise, against 
ruffians. 


Every effort should be made to keep 
them physically fit. Their diet should be 
balanced and nutritious. To keep their 
bodies and their clothes clean, there 


should be adequate supplies of water 
and soap. After’an inmate leaves the Home, 
her bedding should be disinfected by means 
of a steam steriliser. V.D. and non-V.D. 
cases should have separate cottages. There 
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should be regular medical supervision. 
If a Rescue Colony has its own hospital, 
the question of clashing of hospital hours 
and court hours, that we remarked upon 
above, need not arise. A thorough medical 
examination is possible only through 
resident medical staff, and treatment, too, 
becomes very easy. 


Discipline needs to be enforced. In 
some institutions physical punishments 
like caning, tying hands and feet, putting 
an inmate in a dark room, making her 
stand in a bent position holding her toes 
with her fingers and not giving her meals 
are resorted to. The ideas of misbehaviour 
of some Rescue Home officials are also 
very peculiar—a woman is not to look out 
of the window very often; she is not to 
stand in that part of the building where 
she can be seen by outsiders and, while 
walking on the road, she is not to raise 
her head. Such rules, enforced by such 
punishments, defeat their own ends. Dis- 
cipline could be better enforced through 
a more general education that involves 
an appeal to their sense of self-respect 
and responsibility. An attempt is made by 
some Rescue Homes to substitute reli- 
gious for sexual feelings. No doubt the 
positive aspect of religion can do a world 
of good, but a quiet example is always 
more effective than an eloquent sermon 
and to set a girl an interesting and’ con- 
structive hobby would often be a far better 
preventive against over-indulgence than 
any amount of lecturing on Hindu, 
Christian or Muslim duties of abstinence. 


IV. Rehabilitation—The aim of 
all Rescue Homes in Bombay is held to 
be . rehabilitation. Efforts are made to 
hand over an inmate to her relatives. 
Little is done, however, to understand 
why a woman resorted to unchastity while 
staying in that relative’s place, whether 
conditions that led to her downfall have 
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changed, whether there is still a chance 
of her falling again and so on. When 
an inmate leaves and goes to some different 
part of the country, the Home loses touch 
with her unless she herself cares to write 
and keep contact with it. When a marriage 
is settled for an inmate, it is sometimes 
noticed that the true history of the girl is 
not related to the bridegroom, e.g.,a woman 
who has led a life of shame is given in 
marriage under the pretext of her being 
a child widow or an orphan. This is a 
most undesirable practice, for, if somehow 
or other the husband comes to know of 
his wife’s past, he develops a feeling of 
disgust towards her which leads to deser- 
tion or divorce. It would be far better to 
relate the true story and fix the marriage 
only if the would-be bridegroom is broad- 
minded enough to still desire it. 


One important rehabilitative measure 
that has been tried in America and could 
be adopted in India is that of foster-care of 
the unmarried mother. Foster parents 
are selected on the basis of their under- 
standing of adolescent problems and their 
interest in entering a new field. The foster 
mother can be of real help in providing 
suitable guidance to the girl, and 
her own experience as a mother cannot 
be overlooked as a_ deciding factor 
in helping the unmarried mother to face 
her problems. The child of such an un- 
married mother should be sent to the 
foster home along with its mother. It 
has been observed that practically every 
girl cared for in a foster home has found 
in the foster family new friends whose 
relationship with her endures long after 
she has left the home. Of course, the 
colony staff should decide which cases 
should be sent to foster homes and which 
should be institutionalised. 


V. Rescue Home Personnel.—The 


success of Rescue Homes depends to a 
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great extent upon the adequacy of the 
administrative staff. A close study reveals 
that in some Homes the officers have 
little sympathy for inmates and look 
down upon fallen women as beings irretrie- 
vably lost to society. Very often they 
have not the patience or understanding to 
deal with each case individually. Most of 
them are not professionally trained for 
their work. Over and above all this, in 
some Homes superintendents stoop to 
corruption. Very often brothel keepers 
try to get into touch with a former inmate 
of their brothels, now sheltered in the 
Home, by bribing the superintendent ; 
she is kind to those inmates whose relatives 
bring her presents ; she curtails the quantity 
of food meant for inmates by taking a 
part of it for herself ; she makes inmates 
work for her personal benefit; a girl is 
given in marriage to a person who gives 
her a bribe—these are some of the practices 
the writer herself has come across in 
one of the Rescue Homes of Bombay. 
The only remedy is to get skilled workers 
who have sympathetic insight into the 
foibles of humanity and to pay them 
adequately so that they may be above 
corruption. 


VI. Management : An All India Orga- 
nization for the Moral Welfare of Women.— 
Management is one of the most important 
aspects of Rescue Homes. Most of those 
in Bombay are managed by committees, 
the members of which may be men and 
women of a philanthropic bent of mind 
but do not have any concrete idea of social 
work and its principles. State handling 
would not solve this difficulty at all, for 
we find lack of efficiency in many state 
institutions in India. Apart from internal 
management, we notice a lack of proper 
distribution of facilities, there being 7 
or 8 Homes in one city and not a single 
one in another. Instead of having a number 


of small Rescue Homes in one city, some 
of which compete with one another in 
getting more cases and thereby trying 
to maintain their superiority, it is desirable 
to have a Rescue Colony run on scientific 
lines in each district. Scientific planning, 
therefore, is necessary. 


A national organization that would 
have for its aim the moral welfare of women 
all over India needs to be set up. Existing 
organizations could be amalgamated with 
it and thus made to work on national lines. 
This organization needs to have a central 
body, a provincial body and a district 
body. The central body is to formulate 
general plans; the provincial body is 
to chalk out in detail the programme 
for each district to enable it to carry out 
the plans laid by the central committee. 
Trained social workers from all over India 
would form the central committee ; for 
district committees men would be invited 
who have practical experience in handling 
problems related to the moral welfare 
of women and these district committees 
would have to send one or two repre- 
sentatives each to constitute the provincial 
committee. District committees may meet 
once a month, provincial committees once 
in three months and the central committee 
twice a year. Representatives of the district 
would attend the meetings of the provincial 
committee and representatives of the pro- 
vinces those of the central committee. 
This would ensure all-India co-ordination. 


This All India Organization would have 
to deal with both the curative and preven- 
tive aspects of the moral welfare of women. 
Managing Rescue Colonies would no doubt 
come under curative work. The organiza- 
tion could begin by sending orphans 
and foundlings to their respective institu- 
tions ; the inmates of Rescue Homes 
could be shifted to Rescue Colonies and the 
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buildings thus left vacant could be utilized 
(if found suitable) as hostels for girls 
discharged from a Rescue Colony and 
going out for studies or work. Moreover, 
the co-ordination of different committees 
for the organization would be a great help 
in after-care work. If an inmate was dis- 
charged from one district colony and she 
was to go out for work or was married in 
another district, social workers of the for- 
mer district could inform workers of the 
other district and the latter could carry 
on ar official oversight. Another advantage 
would be that if the superintendent of 
a Colony were also a member of the district 
committee, there would be no likelihood 
of a clash between the managing com- 
mittee and the administrative staff, such 
as has been observed in some Rescue 
Homes. 


As the situation stands in India 
today, it may be difficult to get trained 
social workers to fill in all the necessary 
posts in a colony. So if only superinten- 
dents of Rescue Colonies are trained 
Social Workers and other workers are 
untrained ones, the former can train up 
the latter to a great extent. Twice or thrice 
a week all staff members of a colony 
could meet in the evenings and start a 
training class of their own. A well equipped 
library for staff use in each colony would 
further keep the members in touch with 
modern methods of, dealing with social 
problems. Those inmates who show a 
good sense of responsibility and have 
given up their evil habits could be given 
work in the internal management of the 
colony. 


The All India Organization could 
also adopt preventive measures. One of 
the most effective of these is social 
legislation. It has very often been seen 
that a good piece of legislation remains 
ineffective owing to certain loopholes and 
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also to lack of proper attention and care 
in enforcing it. The Bombay Prevention 
of Prostitution Act, for instance, penalizes 
landlords who rent out premises for the 
purpose of conducting brothels ; but land- 
lords and brothel-keepers circumvent this 
provision by partitioning premises into 
small apartments and making out rent 
bills in the name of each occupant of an 
apartment. An additional difficulty is that 
girls over 18 cannot be compelled to live 
in an institution against their will. The 
All India Organization would have to see 
that courts extend juvenile court pro- 
cedure and philosophy to adults to some 
extent. After all, women in moral danger 
need as much protection as children and 
many of them are psychologically children 
in their incapacity for assuming social 
responsibility. 


What is required is a comprehensive 
survey of the situation in regard to im- 
moral traffic in women. For this purpose 
the All India Organisation would have 
to appoint an experienced worker for each 
district who along with a few assistants 
could survey the whole district and bring 
to the forefront its problems. It would 
have to agitate for abolition and create 
public opinion in favour of it. In the 
case of women who have fallen, it would 
have to see that they are given a fresh 
start and that the conditions that led 
them to fall are removed as far as possible. 
In a word, there is need for a concerted 
attack upon the factors which promote 
delinquency. It would be well, therefore, 
if in each district or in a region composed 
of two or three districts there were estab- 
lished a council of representatives of all 
the major wholesome interests with the 


aim of organizing the region or the district 
into a living force for conserving desirable 
values in community life and preventing 
the rise and spread of anti-social behaviour. 




















HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION FOR INDIA 


C. C. ABRAHAM 


Since the human organism is a psycho-physical unity the over-emphasis on the development of the 
intellect to the neglect of the physical, which is not uncommon in our educational system, cannot but 


result in unbalanced individuals. 


Hence the writer makes a plea for the introduction of a physical 


education programme for children, adolescents, women and workers in the interest of national health and 


progress, 


Mr. Abraham is Director of Health Education, Y. M.C. A. College of Physical Education, Saidapet, 


Madras, 


The war in Europe and the Far East 
have both come to an end. Man’s eyes 
are now turned toward building an enduring 
peace and a better world. The peace of the 
world depends, to a large extent, on whether 
there is freedom from slavery, domina- 
tion, and exploitation in Asia. India 
occupies a key position among the Asiatic 
peoples. She is conscious of this great 
responsibility and has been making plans 
for improving the lot of nearly four hundred 
millions of her people. Raising the standard 
of living, eradication of illiteracy, educa- 
tion of the masses, stamping out disease, 
improving and conserving the ‘health of 
the people, etc., are some of the important 
steps that are being generally suggested 
in order to build a new India. Elaborate 
post-war plans are already drawn up to 
make this dream a reality. 


World War No. II has proved beyond 
any doubt that the Indian can be built 
into a tough guy—to use an American 
phrase—if he is given the food, the train- 
-ing and the experience. Indian soldiers 
won renown and fame for their valour, 
courage and endurance in the East as well 
as in the West. To build up he health of 
the millions of India is a gigantic, but 
not an impossible task. The first step 
in this direction is to improve the 
economic status of the people and 
thereby the standard of living of the masses. 
Second, the environmental hazards to 


healthy living must be removed. Health 


hazards are a great menace to national 
wellbeing. Professor Hill who has given 
an admirable analysis of the problem 
points out that the mortality in India 
at all ages, is four to eight times that of 
Britain, the expectation of life at birth 
being 26 in India, while it is 62 in Britain ; 
and only half the people born reach 22 
years instead of 69 as in Britain. Health 
statistics show that 25 to 50 per cent. 
of the entire population suffer from malaria 
and millions die of preventible diseases 
such as tuberculosis, cholera, plague, and 
small-pox. A large part of the population, 
Professor Hill adds, is underfed ; and 
according to any reasonable standards 
the number is more than half. Of these 
many millions are living on the verge of 
starvation with the obvious result that 
chronic malnutrition acts with disease 
in a vicious circle, producing poverty 
and inefficiency. 


Coupled with a constructive pro- 
gramme of improving the standard of living 
of the masses and the removal of the risks 
to healthy living like mal-nutrition, diseases, 
lack of sanitation, illiteracy, ignorance, 
etc., a nation-wide programme of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation must 
be introduced. 

Brief Historical Survey.—India has been 
influenced in the field of physical education 
by three main forces. One, indigenous 
being Indian and the other two, foreign 
being British and American. 
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(i) India’s own Heritage.-—A careful 
study of the Indian culture reveals that, 
for many centuries, the people of India 
from the Vedic era lived a life in which 
adequate physical growth and development 
were the normal outcomes of a natural 
life. The Aryans fought their wars and 
ploughed their fields, but soon settled 
down to a life of ease which provided ample 
leisure for meditation and philosophy. The 
vigorous physical activities, once provided 
by normal, natural outdoor life, gave 
place to a system of yogic exercises and 
practices. Religion was the basis of the 
practice of Yoga, and the supreme goal 
of Yoga was Samadhi or state of oneness 


with Brahma (God). 


‘* Cleanliness, self-discipline of 
body and mind and resignation 
to life were some of the features 
of Yoga. The impression most 
Westerners have gained that 
Yoga means self-mortification 
and torture of the body is 
not true. Such aberrations are 
not countenanced by Yoga. 
The immediate goal of the 
Yogin was self-control and not 
self-torture.”’* 


There seems to be a consensus of opinion 
among physical educators in India today 
that, quite apart from religious beliefs, 
Yogic exercises are excellent keep-fit exer- 
cises for all ages and sexes, and that they 
have a place in our physical education 
programme. 


Out of Yoga has come the Indian 
breath-holding game of Chedugudu or 
Kabbadi or Hu-tu-tu, played all over 
India under various names. Kho-Kho is 
another vigorous Indian team game. Nearly 
all of these games require no equipment. 
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Besides these there are numerous other 
minor games suitable for young and old. 


Wrestling was a great national sport 
in ancient India. Garadies, Kalaries, Akha- 
das, and Talim-Khanas, which were once 
the gymnasia of India, promoting physical 
education through the art of wrestling, 
still continue to exist in many parts of 
India, reminding one of ancient Greek 
physical culture. 


India has also received a rich heritage 
of rhythmic activities in the form of classical 
dances and folk-dances. These dances 
and the songs that accompany them 
represent the soul of India’s ancient 
culture. In a scheme of Physical Education, 
adequately planned for India, the activities 
that are native to the soil of the country 
must find their rightful place because these 
exercises, games and dances are peculiarly 
Indian and through them the children 
of the country can express themselves 
naturally, and thereby interpret the culture 
of India to the rest of the world. 

(ii) The British  Influence.—India’s 
association with the British people extends 
to well over 200 years and within this long 
period some of the British sports and 
British traditions in sports have established 
themselves in India. Britain’s isolated posi- 
tion free from the turmoils of the continent 
of Europe enabled her to develop her 
outdoor sports and outdoor activities. Her 
free institutions, love of personal liberty 
and individualism tended to create and 
foster her great team spirit and competitive 
games of football, cricket, hockey, tennis, 
golf, track and field athletics, boating, 
swimming, rowing, archery, etc. The values 
of play and sports in moulding and deve- 
loping character have been long recognised 
by the British people. Their public schools, 
colleges, and universities have set the 
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traditions in sportsmanship and fair play. 
Wherever they have gone, the Britishers 
have taken their sports and their traditions 
in sports with them. In this field India 
has really gained through her long associa- 
tion with them, and their games and 
sports have become popular throughout 
the country ; these games have come 
to stay in India. We have to admit that 
they have their exercise and health values. 
They also provide opportunities for all 
classes and communities of people to 
come together for recreation. They pro- 
mote team work, team spirit, co-operation, 
fair play and a feeling of comradeship 
and esprit de corps, besides developing the 
qualities of leadership. 


Britain has also introduced into India 


Gymnastics as adapted by Maclaren 
from the German system; Swedish 
Drill, adapted from the Ling system ; 


Military marching tactics ; rhythmic exer- 
cises adapted from the Danish system ; 
bar-bell exercises and scout drill. All 
these activities have their legitirhate place 
in a comprehensive programme of physical 
education. 


(iii) The American Influence.—In the 
field of physical education, America has in- 
fluenced practically the whole world. This 
influence has been widened and maintained 
by the Young Men’s Christiarr Association 
and its International Physical Education 
College at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. In the space of five decades, America 
has sent out to India several graduates 
of the Springfield College as pioneers 
in the cause of physical education. The 
most outstanding contribution to India 
has been the twenty years of pioneering 
service by the late Mr. H. C. Buck. Mr. 
Buck founded the first Physical Education 
College in India at Madras in 1920. The 
establishment of the Y.M.C.A. College 
of Physical Education for training educated 
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young men as leaders in physical education 
was the beginning of scientific physical 
education in India. 


Through the various Y.M.C.As. scat- 
tered all over India, and particularly 
through the Y.M.C.A. College, the concept 
of physical education, as understood 
in America, gradually permeated the whole 
country. The schools and colleges in 
practically every Province have been bene- 


fitted by this. 


Through a programme of physical 
training, games and sports in the associa- 
tions, through short term courses in 
physical education, through demonstrations 
of physical activities and through lectures, 
the Y.M.C.A. Physical Director tried to 
create’a new interest in Physical Education 
and to interpret it as it is understood in 
the western countries, especially America. 
To the Y.M.C.A. should be given the credit 
for introducing free play, hygienic drill 
and exercises and games like Volley-ball 
and Basket-ball ; for making physical educa- 
tion more interesting, attractive and useful ; 
and for evolving a method of combining 
the indigenous exercises like the Dundhals 
and Bhaskis and indigenous games like 
Chedugudu, (Kabbadi), Kho-Kho, Atya 
patya, etc., with western exercises and 
games. The establishment of the National 
Y.M.C.A. School of Physical Education 
in 1920 (College of Physical Education 
since July 1931) for the purpose of training 
educated men of high character as Physical 
Directors is, therefore, of the utmost 
significance in the history of Physical 
Education in the country. 


Suggested Programme of Physical 
Education.—Physical education and recrea- 
tion are nation-building activities. These 
activities can exert their maximum in- 
fluence on a people only if the obstacles 
standing in their way are first removed, 
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First, the ascetic philosophy of life of the 
Indian people should give place to one 
in which life here and now is to be lived 
well and abundantly. 


The concept of the human organism 
as a psycho-physical unity should be 
accepted. The physical basis of life, which 
is generally looked down upon, must 
receive its due emphasis and attention. 
India is deteriorating in health. The country 
is in a state of national degeneration 
physically. The entire mass of the people 
need to be roused to recognise the value 
of physical health and development with 
reference to national health and progress, 


Poverty, sickness, disease, malnutri- 
tion and starvation are enemies of human 
progress. If a scheme of National Physical 
Education and Recreation is to succeed 
in India, such a scheme should become 
part of a national plan in which the standard 
of living of the masses is improved, and 
adequate food, shelter, clothing and medical 
help ate assured. 


Education in India must receive a 
thorough re-orientation. It must be made 
suitable to the genius and needs of the 
Indian child. The present over-emphasis 
on the development of the intellect to 
the neglect of the physical should give 
place to the education of the whole child, 
possessing a perfectly educated mind and 
a perfectly educated body. Physical educa- 
tion must have its legitimate place in this 
scheme of education. It must become an 
integral part of the total education of the 
child. To make this possible, there must be 
a re-adjustment and balancing of the curri- 
culum of studies. More and better schools 
will be needed and also more and better 
qualified and trained teachers. 

Elementary Schools—All children in 
the elementary school (classes 1-5) should 
participate daily in a programme of super- 
vised physical education activities ; and 


during this period the teaching of skills, 
techniques and attitudes should be stressed. 
The minimum daily instructional period 
should be thirty minutes in the morning 
and thirty minutes in the afternoon. In 
addition, there should be recess periods, 
periods for free and supervised play, 
and integration of physical education activi- 
ties with other phases of the curriculum. 


Activities included in the physical 
education programme for elementary 
schools should be varied in nature, and 
should include games of simple organisa- 
tion for large and small groups ; rhythmic 
activities including free and creative 
rhythms, singing games and folk dances ; 
hunting and chasing» games; modified 
athletic games ; stunts, tumbling and self- 
testing activities ; activities on gymnastic 
and playground apparatus ; mimetics and 
story plays. This programme of activities 
should be suited to the interests, needs 
and physical capacities of the pupils. 
Individual differences must be taken into 
account. School managements should pro- 
vide equipment and supplies sufficient 
in amount and variety, together with 
adequate indoor playroom and outdoor 
playground facilities, to permit conduct 
of such a programme. 


Elementary school classroom teachers 
should have a sufficient amount of training 
to enable them to conduct physical educa- 
tion activities suitable for elementary school 
children. Such training should be given 
in every teacher-training institution. Special 
training classes should be conducted for 
teachers already in service. 


Middle and High Schools.—All pupils 
in the middle and high schools should 
participate in a daily programme of super- 
vised physical education activities. The 
minimum time allotment for physical 
education classes should be the equivalent 
of the school’s regular academic periods. 
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Additional time should be allotted for 
practice and participation periods. Time- 
tables for physical training classes should 
be planned as carefully as are other class 
periods. They must fit into the regular 
school day along with other classes in such 
a way that every pupil may receive physical 
training daily. This may necessitate radical 
re-organisation of the entire school pro- 
gramme, even to the extent of starting the 
school day earlier; but if we are to educate 
the whole child we must re-organise school 
life in such a way that our aim may be 
realized. 


All pupils in the school should be 
enrolled in physical education classes. 
Those who, by reason of illness or disabi- 
lity, are unable to participate in the more 
vigorous forms of activity should be 
. assigned to classes in modified activity, 
or to rest, with full credit in either case. 
No pupil needs to be excused from physical 
education where such a programme is 
maintained. 


Work in scouting, or guiding, or in 
military training should be not permitted 
to serve as a substitute for physical educa- 
tion, since the objectives and the means 
of obtaining the objectives of each are of 
a divergent nature. 


Classes in physical education should 
be small enough to permit efficient instruc- 
tions. It may be suggested that twenty- 
five pupils per teacher per period is desir- 
able. However, never should a class be 
allowed to consist of more than forty 
pupils per teacher. Pupils should be 
classified and grouped according to their 
several abilities. 

The physical education programme 
should receive equal recognition with 
other subjects in the curriculum. 

The content of the programme of 
physical education in the middle and high 
schools should be broad and varied. It 
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should include a variety of team games, 
major and minor ; a variety of individual 
and small team sports such as tennis, 
archery, handball, badminton, teniquoit, 
fencing, boxing, wrestling, quoits, stunts, 
tumbling, pyramid building, gymnastics, 
drills, marching, etc. ; efficiency tests and 
group competition ; track and field athle- 
tics ; rhythmic activities including folk 
dances, gymnastic dancing, etc. 


The physical education instruction 
period should be utilized for the teaching 
of skills and attitudes in the foregoing 
programme of activities, and should not 
be used as a period for free and undirected 
play. All reasonable precautions should 
be taken to prevent accidents. Habits 
of safety in activity should be developed. 


Supplies and equipment sufficient to 
organize and conduct the programme 
properly should be provided by school 
managements from funds budgetted for 
such a purpose. The physcial education 
programme should not be allowed to 
subsist on such gleanings as the gate receipts 
of athletic contests, demonstrations, or 
student fees, but should be supported 
on the same basis as classes in History, 
English, Mathematics and other school 
subjects. 

Adequate bathing and sanitary arrange- 
ments, dressing rooms, indoor and outdoor 
play facilities should be provided in each 
school in order to make possible the most 
effective programme. 

Teachers of physical education should 
be thoroughly prepared for their duties. 
They should be persons with the best 
available trdining and certified as specialists. 
Unqualified persons must not be permitted 
to teach physical education. 

Classes in modified activity, corrective 
physical education, or rest should be provi- 
ded for those pupils who, because of dis- 
ability or illness, may not safely participate 
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in vigorous activity. The medical examina- 
tion and doctor’s recommendation should 
be made the basis of assignment to this 
programme. Facilities for conducting the 
above programme should be provided 
in each school. The service of teachers 
with specialised training in corrective 
physical education should be available for 
each school. 


All middle and high school pupils 
should change of clothing for the physical 
education period. Bathing should be 
required at the close of each physical 
education class. It is most unhygienic to 
exercise in clothing in which the person 
will remain after exercise. To prevent 
chills and fevers there should be a 
complete change of clothing for exercise, 
and the exercise should be followed by a 
bath and change into dry clothing. 


Records of physical education work 
should be maintained. Just as registers, 
tests and measurements and records of 
progress are kept in other subjects, similarly 
attention must be paid to _ physical 
education. Such records serve as incentives 
to pupil and teacher, and enable us to 
discover whether we are realizing our 
aims and objectives. It may be pointed 
out that keeping records may not by itself 
be sufficient incentive. A system of credits 
in physical education should be introduced 
and such credits must be taken into con- 
sideration for promotion of a pupil. 
This is the only feasible way of putting 
physical education at par with other sub- 
jects. 


Colleges and Universities.—In a care- - 


fully planned system of education, a student 
would have undergone a long period of 
systematic compulsory physical training 
by the time he reaches the University 
stage. The habit of regular exercise and 
play should, by this time, have become 
so universal that no further compulsion 
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should be necessary. Ample facilities for 
vigorous games and recreation under super- 
vision ought to take the place of 
compulsion. But, for many years to come— 
about 20 years after a national system 
of education has been in operation— 
compulsion even in the University classes 
will be essential. At present, the great 
majority of the students enter college 
without any knowledge of games and 
actual instruction becomes necessary to 
make them  ‘‘ physically literate’ ! 


.Attempts to teach them and to develop 


in them a liking for games and sports, 
where they have been seriously tried, have 
been found to be eminently fruitful. So, a 
system of compulsory physical training 
will have to be enforced for a number 
of years to come, till such time when 
compulsion shall become unnecessary. At 
the same time, a minimum requirement 
will have to be worked out for the Univer- 
sities which would be enforced in all the 
colleges in India. At present, even where 
compulsory physical training is in force, 
the actual programme to be followed is 
left to the individual colleges with the 
result that many colleges are satisfied 
with merely recording the attendance of 
the students without giving them an 
attractive programme. Universities must 
appoint Physical Directors who will 
see that the minimum _ standards 
are maintained and that an adequate 
programme is provided for every college 
student. 


At the University stage, a student 
is physically grown up, or very nearly so, 
and more emphasis should be given to 
the vigorous type of team games, track 
and field athletics, boxing, wrestling, etc., 
(acquatics where possible), rather than to 
formal exercise and apparatus work. At 
the same time, it is important that every 
student is encouraged to take up some 
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game, like tennis or cricket, which he can 
continue to play for a number of years 
even after leaving the college. 


More emphasis must be given to 
intramural athletics. College athletics have 
come to mean college teams in the 
various games and sports, while the great 
majority are left uncared for. A programme 
of intramural competitions should therefore 
be given greater importance. 


Inter-University competitions must 
be properly organised and conducted by 
experts who should form the personnel 
of the Inter-University Sports Board. A 
great deal of improvement in this direction 
is necessary. 


Each college must have its Department 
of Physical Education with a Physical 
Director of outstanding abilities at its 
head. The Physical Director must have 
assistants and coaches for special games, 
according to the strength of the College. 
Physical Directors must be given a salary 
and status equal to other important teaching 
members on the college staff. It may be 
mentioned that even in British Univer- 
sities the need for such Physical Directors 
has been felt, and that some of them 
have already appointed qualified men on 
their staff. In the U.S.A., this has been 
in practice for many years and the results 
have been very satisfactory. 


From the physical and medical exami- 
nations of college students conducted by 
the Universities of Calcutta, Punjab and 
Madras, it is evident that a majority of 
college students suffer from some remediable 
defect or other. This shows the need for 
an efficient health education programme 
in the colleges. Instruction in personal 
and community health must be a signi- 
ficant phase of this programme. The 
college doctor and the college physical 
director should work out a harmonious, 
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co-ordinated programme of health and 
physical education. 


Physical Education for Girls and 
Women.—The education of girls lags behind 
that of boys and in physical education 
their position is even worse. More facilities 
should be provided throughout the country 
for the education of girls. The social 
disabilities and customs which stand in 
the way of their getting their due share of 
out-door life, play, exercise, etc., must be 
removed by educating the parents and the 
public. 


The programme for girls depends on 
their age. Till about the age of eleven in 
India, boys and girls may play the same 
games. They enjoy activities such as 
running, chasing, dodging, climbing, swing- 
ing, skipping, hopping, jumping, vaulting, 
swimming, etc. Games of minor organisa- 
tion are also suitable for this age. 
Competitions between boys and girls in 
running, jumping, throwing, etc., are also 
permissible till this age. 


A distinction is to be made in certain 
respects between the physical education 
to be given to the girls and the physical 
education to be given to the boys after 
this age. The distinction is based on certain 
biological and psychological factors asso- 
ciated with adolescence. Girls should avoid 
violent exercises, games, sports ete., 
indulged in freely by boys of their age. 
Girls could compete in running, skipping, 
dancing, swimming, etc., with other girls 
and could also begin to take part in team 
games such as net ball, throw ball, ring 
tennis, badminton, tennis, playground ball, 
hocky, kho-kho, atya-patya, etc. Rhythmic 
exercises, especially those which can be 
performed to the accompaniment of music 
and song are eminently suitable to girls 
as also any form of calisthenics, lezim, 
club swinging, tiparaya, zimma, phugadi, 
garba dances and many others. Indeed, 
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India has a rich heritage of folk and classical 
dances, and these should find a very signi- 
ficant place in the physical education pro- 
' gramme for girls and women. Also posture 
training should be very much stressed. 


Physical education for women after 
the age of twenty is very much neglected 
in India. So, during their school and 
college career, they should be taught 
games and exercises which they could 
continue in later life. Games like 
badminton, activities like walking, skipping, 
swimming, etc., can be indulged in 
throughout life. Keep-fit exercises also may 
be taken regularly. 


The primary aim of education for 
girls. should be to enable them now to be 
happy and healthy at their present stage 
of life, and as adults to be efficient members 
of the community ; and to make the 
majority become strong and sturdy mothers, 
able to run a home efficiently and look 
after their children intelligently. Their 
education, therefore, must be different 
from the present day system and should 
lay stress on their health, growth, and 
development through exercise, play, and 
on a sound programme of health education. 
Mother craft, child care, anatomy, physio- 
logy, personal, home and community 
hygiene, nutrition, etc., may be taught 
as part of their health education studies. 


Educated, trained leadership is essen- 
tial. Teachers trained for at least two 
years in Physical Education and Health 
Education will be required. Every encou- 
ragement should be given to the trained 
personnel by way of salary and status. 


Recreation for Rural Areas.—Provi- 
sion of recreation for the rural areas is 
the backbone of a national scheme as 
almost 90 per cent. of the population of 
India live in villages. Therefore greater 
facilities, aid, and direction for recreation 


will have to be provided in rural areas. 
There still exist in rural areas, villages and 
small towns, the Akhadas, Gradies, Talim- 
khanas, which were once the centres of 
physical education in India. Their utility 
and influence should be extended. More 
of similar training centres with adequate 
facilities, equipment and leadership may 
be started. 


Every village should be helped to 
develop its own recreation centre. Rural 
recreation leaders must be-trained and 
appointed to initiate a community recrea- 
tion programme for every village and to 
organise inter-village competitions, etc. 
Such programmes should always be pro- 
moted with the co-operation of the people. 
Gradually the villagers should be made 
to feel their responsibilities in maintaining 
the recreation centre as a village insti- 
tution. Inthe early stages, financial assistance 
should be given to it by the Government. 
The shifting of the financial responsibi- 
lity to the people must be gradual. The 
training of young villagers as community 
recreation leaders will be necessary in 
order to extend this programme to all 
the villages. Occasionally, all these villagers 
may be brought together for a common 
participation in a recreational programme, 
and such celebrations could be timed 
with a festival. The amount of good that 
will come from such recreational centres 
is immense, provided the leadership offered 
is of the right type. They provide oppor- 
tunities for educated young men to serve 
the country and help to build up a healthy, 
efficient and happy India. 


Rural Recreation Officers, to organise 
village recreation, must be specially trained 
in the Physical Education Colleges. The 
success of this scheme will depend on 
their enthusiasm, initiative and organising 
capacity. 
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Urban Public Recreation.—The Govern- 
ment, the Municipalities and the Local 
Bodies should accept the responsibility 
for organising public recreation through 
playgrounds and allied services. Here is 
a field of preventive medicine for building 
up positive health. It can counteract 
the evil effects of slums and slum habits, 
offer counter-attractions to the drink evil 
and other pernicious habits, and solve the 
problem of leisure. Thiscan be acheived by 
providing plenty of open areas, especially 
in congested localities, with facilities for 
recreation and exercise. It is possible 
to co-ordinate public recreation and school 
physical education in such a way that the 
schools may use the facilities during the 
school hours and the public during the 
other hours. The importance and value 
of public recreation has been recognised 
in all the advanced countries. In India 
the need is urgent for providng all the 
possible facilities for people to ‘‘ re- 
create”? themselves. There should be 
centralised control, professional guidance 
and supervision, free flow of necessary 
equipment, organisation and co-ordination 
of a city-wide programme. 


Proper leadership is the key to the 
realisation of the maximum results. The 
technique of imparting education through 
recreation and of building up health and 
physical fitness, has to be acquired through 
professional training on the broad founda- 
tion of a liberal and general education, 
sound character, and love of sports, 
games, recreation and outdoor life. A 
great deal depends on the choice of leaders. 
This field of community service should 
be properly explored by the Municipal 
and Local bodies. They should set up a 
separate department of recreation on a 
par with the other departments as in 
England, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. 


There is no use treating it as an unimportant 
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appendage to any other department what- 
ever may be the administrative con- 
veniences. By that arrangement we 
cannot expect any drive, initiative, planning, 
progress and efficiency of service, especially 
when a lot of pioneering in the field has 
yet to be done. 


The recreational facilities that are 
suggested already exist in abundance in 
almost all the progressive countries of 
the world. It is high time that the following 
features at least are provided in a compre- 
hensive city-wide scheme of organised 
public recreation for men, women, boys, 
girls and children :— 


1. Playgrounds and_ Recreation 
Centres (Community Centres). 


2. Aquatics—Swimming Pools, 
facilities for boating, etc. 

3. Gymnasia—for Indian and 
Foreign Gymnastics, Boxing, 


Wrestling, etc. 


4. Enclosed Playing Fields such 
as stadii, etc. 


5. Organised Fore-shores, Sand- 
accresions, Riverbeds, etc. 

6. Organised Camp-sites outside 
Municipal limits but within 
easy reach. 


Recreation for Industrial Workers.— 
The first step towards re-creating the 
lives of the workers and their families 
is to do away with the slums and provide 
sanitary dwelling colonies. Otherwise, the 
conditions and effects of slum-living are 
so deleterious that all the ameliorative 
measures taken will be wasted, without 
yielding substantial results. After all, by 
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the influx of the industries the Government 
and the Municipalities have been benefitted 
immensely, and as such there is a moral 
' obligation on their part to solve the 
problem of industrial housing in a satis- 
factory way and to provide community 
centres for healthy, social and community 
life. 


The industries should be made to 
pay towards securing the physical fitness 
and health of their workers and their 
families. It will ultimately contribute to- 
wards industrial efficiency, health, harmony, 
and maximum production. Thus it will 
be in the best interests of the industries 
themselves as well as that of the workers 
to legislate for a comprehensive scheme 
of recreation under the guidance of experts 
on industrial recreation, and to arrange 
the supervision of the same under the 
auspices of the Government. Organised 
recreation can counteract the evil effects 
of mechanised routine work which is 
characterised by monotony and repetition. 
A well organised programme should cater 
to the recreational needs of the workers 
inside and outside the factories, near to and 
away from their homes, in various types 
of active and passive recreational activities. 
A healthy working class will be an asset 
to the industries as well as to society. 

The facilities of industrial recreation 
that have been suggested here are nothing 
Utopian. They are in vogue in almost all 
the progressive countries of the world. 
The key to its success lies in the provision 
of expert direction and adequate leader- 
ship. The recreational movement is a 
challenge to industry. Post-war India will 
be industrialised a great deal and the 
problem of industrial recreation will have 
to be accepted sooner or later and the 
sooner it is done the better it will be for 
all those concerned. 
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Training of Leaders—The leadership 
available for promoting health, physical 
education and recreation in India is not 
anywhere near the number required for 
this big country. India has only 40,000 
doctors—one doctor for every 9,000 of 
the population. More doctors means more 
medical colleges. 


There are only five Physical Education 
Colleges, namely, the Y.M.C.A. College 
of Physical Education, Madras ; the Train- 
ing Institute of Physical Education, 
Bombay ; the College of Physical Education, 
Hyderabad ; and the Lucknow Christian 
College of Physical Education. At a rough 
estimate, the total number of Physical 
Education teachers trained from all these 
training centres so far may be between 
2,500 and 3,000. These figures go to show 
the inadequacy of the number of training 
colleges and trained leaders. 


India needs at least one Physical 
Education College in each one of its 
Provinces and Indian States. Men and 
women possessing training in Health, Phy- 
sical Education and Recreation are needed 
in large numbers. Universities, Colleges, 
and schools require highly educated and 
adequately trained physical directors and 
coaches. Industrial concerns want persons 
with training in Recreation and Health 
Education. Recreation leaders and play- 
ground supervisors are required for urban 
public playgrounds. Rural India needs 
thousands of community leaders for pro- 
viding recreation for the millions of villagers 
living in the 700,000 villages. 


To keep abreast with modern develop- 
ments in Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, India must be prepared to 
send out experienced men and women 
in the profession for post-graduate study 
in the West. Sweden and Denmark have 
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Physical Education Colleges offering a 
four year degree course. There are Physical 
Education Colleges in England which offer 
advance courses in Physical Education. 
In the U.S.A. the Columbia, the Chicago 
and the Stanford Universities offer post- 
graduate degree courses. 


Indian students must be helped, as in 
other fields of education, with scholarships 
and other facilities to proceed to the 
West. Scholarships and studentships may 
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be obtained from the colleges and univer- 
sities both in the United Kingdom and the 
U.S.A. A system of exchange of members 
of the faculty of Physical Education colleges 
in India and the United Kingdom and 
the U.S.A. may be arranged. The experience 
and training thus gained by our students 
in the Western countries will be of great 
help in the reconstruction of India to 
which our Statesmen are directing their 
time and energies. 
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In the following analysis of the problem the writer traces the causes to 


various social, physical and psychological factors and suggests that better methods of record keeping, 
improvement of working conditions, a well co-ordinated welfare programme and a more efficient personnel 
leadership will conduce to the control of this wasteful phenomenon, 


Mr. Panakal is at present a senior research student for the Diploma in the Tata Institute of Social 


Sciences, Bombay. 

Industrial efficiency is one of the 
important aspects of the labour problem. 
Efficiency not only makes an enterprise 
successful but also provides the worker 
the chance of earning higher wages and 
developing both his body and mind. 
It is closely linked to regularity of atten- 
dance, so much so that regularity of 
attendance may be regarded as the founda- 
tion of industrial efficiency. It is the purpose 
of this article to study the problem of 
absenteeism which is seriously affecting 
the industrial efficiency of our workers. 


Absenteeism continues to be regarded 
as an ever-present evil, which persistently 
obstructs production. The report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India 
observes: ‘‘ We met widespread complaints 
of absenteeism, but this is an omnibus term 
covering absence from many causes. There 
are few managers who can say precisely 
which workers are away because they are 
idling, which are kept away by sickness, 
and which have gone on holiday meaning 
to return. Even workers who have’ left 
with no intention of returning may be 
treated for a time as absentees.” The 
term absenteeism denotes facts so many 
and various that it is often misunderstood. 
According to Webster’s dictionary absen- 
teeism is ‘‘ the practice by an employee, 
or a group of employees, of absenting 
himself, or themselves, from work especially 
when continued or often repeated.” This 
implies that the word ‘‘ absenteeism ”’ 
is accurately used only when the worker 
voluntarily keeps away from work ; and 
that a worker absent because of illness, 


accident or other causes would not be 
guilty of absenteeism. But others have 
used the term to cover all absences from 
work. For our purpose we may take 
absenteeism to mean the unexplained 
absence of the worker from his job during 
regularly scheduled working hours. A 
workman often violates the necessary 
discipline of the employer’s firm in several 
ways. On many occasions he is absent 
from work through illness or other adequate 
reason. But if the workman does not tell 
the employer why he is absent then he 
fails in his duty and the employer is at 
liberty to consider it as a wilful failure 
on the part of the worker. In certain 
circumstances the employer may even 
decide to treat the unexplained absence as 
a reason for disciplinary action. It would 
be a serious breach of contract if the work- 
man voluntarily absents himself from 
work for his own pleasure. 


Losses Due to  Absenteeism.—The 
losses due to absenteeism can be broadly 
divided as losses to the company and losses 
to the employee. Losses to the company 
mainly include the economic loss due to the 
indirect costs resulting from absenteeism. 
It adds considerably to production costs and 
greatly reduces the efficiency of the factory 
as a whole. Absenteeism, whether avoidable 
or unavoidable, causes considerable 
dislocation of work; and it becomes 


especially serious if the persons invloved 
hold key positions and cannot be replaced 
readily by workers from other departments. 
Moreover, by not informing the authorities 
of intended absence, absentee workers 
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leave the various departments 


often 
stranded. Although workers who absent 


themselves from their scheduled shifts 
are supposed to notify their supervisors 
or the personnel department earlier, few 
do so. Absence of an employee causes 
discontent among other employees who 
are sometimes forced to face unusual situa- 
tions, for extra work is thrown on those 
who are present. There is a possibility 
of greater discontent arising when an 
employee is transferred to replace an 
absentee. The same situation arises when 
employees who are present are made 
to carry out the work of the absentees 
without the help of additional hands. 
Thus the more conscientious are liable 
to suffer. Otherwise machines and other 
equipments remain idle. In such 
circumstances extra men will have to be 
taken in, which means extra cost. Moreover, 
extra men are not always experienced hands. 


Shortage of working hands leads to 
the employment of persons who would 
otherwise find no place in an efficient 
factory with the consequence that the 
quality of production is lowered. When 
inexperienced hands are put to carry on 
production, accidents are very frequent, 
thus giving rise to the complex and costly 
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issues of compensation. Possible losses 
may also be sustained by way of damages 
to machinery arising from the inexperience 
of the substitute. In addition, the super- 
visor who has very little time to spare has to 
devote his valuable time to placing another 
employee on the work. Thus irregular 
attendance tells on the quality of work. 


Losses are also sustained by the emplo- 
yees. Absenteeism leads to impairment 
of working class income, resulting in 
serious consequences. The Bombay Labour 
Office carried out wages investigations 
in May 1926 in the case of Ahmedabad, 
and in July 1926 in the case of Bombay 
and Sholapur. The enquiries were based 
on the actual muster rolls of selected 
mills in each of the three centres. The 
average monthly earnings of all operatives 
so far as they were available, and the per- 
centage and average earnings of all 
operatives who worked without any absence 
were calculated. The figures for the average 
monthly earnings of all workers were 
much below the average monthly earnings 
of those workers who worked without 
any absence ; which meant that the low 
monthly earnings of those who absented 
themselves from work very frequently 
were responsibile for this wide difference. 


Table showing differences in wages of workers due to absenteeism. “ 





Average monthly 


Workers who worked 





Group Centre earnings of without any absence. 
all workers. % Average monthly 
earnings. 
Men Bombay 37—10—2 53 44— 3— 6 
Ahmedabad iii 56 38— 4— 0 
Sholapur 23—15—6 31 26—10— 2 
Women Bombay 17—12—4 33 20— 4— 6 
Ahmedabad ie 56 21— 1— 6 
Sholapur 9—15—7 25 11— 6— 7 
Children Ahmedabad " 70 9— 4— 6 
Sholapur 5—10—4 36 6—13—10 





(1) Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, Page 197. 
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Causes of Absenteeism.—The causes 
of absenteeism are numerous and only a 
broad division can be made between 
voluntary and unavoidable absenteeism, 
but this classification is not rigid. Certain 
events occur in the everyday life of the 
average individual which force him to 
remain away from work. Undesirable 
management is often a direct or indirect 
cause of absenteeism. There are, besides 
certain specific conditions, which are res- 
ponsible for poor attendance in given 
cases. Causes of absenteeism may be 
further classified into those within the 
factory and those arising from situations 
outside the factory, or into those 
pertaining especially to general 
management and labour conditions, or 
according to the various trades and occu- 
pations. 


Unsuitable working conditions natural- 
ly tend to increase absenteeism. Among 
the conditions inside the factory leading 
to avoidable absence are the long hours 
per shift, unsatisfactory shift rotation, 
and the number of days worked in a week. 
Long hours, unduly fatiguing work, un- 
suitable temperatures, insufficient ventila- 
tion and unscientific lighting may raise both 
illness and absence rates well above the 
normal for comparable workers in other 
industries. It has been proved that seven 
days even of only seven and half hours 
each are more exhausting than a six day 
week of an average nine hours. Unneces- 
sary industrial noise contributes to fatigue 
and may impair efficiency of workers. 
Ill-advised methods of instruction and 
training not only discourage employees 
but also train them improperly. Also 
the question of job-placement is of special 
importance ; for misplacing leads to absen- 
teeism, fatigue and accidents. 


The mental attitude of the worker 
should be taken into consideration in 
tracing the causes of absenteeism. Two 
conditions of mind which particularly 
affect younger workers are boredom and 
the lack of a complete understanding of 
how vital is the work they are doing. 
Defects in factory organisation play a 
great part in causing boredom. Idle time, 
unless it is unavoidable, is liable to increase 
absence by creating general dissatisfac- 
tion. Wage issues may also lead to 
discontent if the workers consider the 
methods of calculating wages to be unfair. 
Inefficient supervisors create friction, per- 
sonal dislike and other undesirable labour 
management problems. So the systems 
of payment and the attitude of the super- 
visory staff influence the incidence of 
absenteeism to a very great extent. 


Absence may also be caused by lack 
of provisions for general welfare such as 
abundance of canteen arrangements, rest 
rooms, sanitary facilities and recreation. 
Fatigue is probably increased by inadequate 
welfare facilities. It is not difficult for a 
fatigued person to think he is ill, and then 
the step to being ill is not a long one. 
Consequently absence due to sickness 
increases. Illness accounts for at least half the 
total amount of working time lost. Frequent 
and repeated absences are almost always due 
to incidental ill-health. Time lost throuzh 
sickness absence constitutes a formidable 
problem in India. The following table 
gives the percentage of absenteeism due 
to sickness in Bengal Jute Mill, Sibpur, 
Howrah for the year 1942), 


January 2.4 July 6.6 
February 3.5 August 10.7 
March 2.8 September 9.3 
April 2.3 October 6.08 
May 5.1 November 7.6 
June 6.3 December 4.7 





(2) Mukerjee, Radhakamal, The Indian Working Class, Page 38. 
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In terms of the amount of time lost 
and the consequent disorganisation of 
production processes involved, industrial 
illness is a serious problem. Everyday 
there is a great loss of production from the 
so-called minor injuries of the type of 
septic fingers and hands. Apparently these 
are trivial injuries, but in fact they are a 
major cause of absenteeism, often pro- 
longed by the worker’s own neglect and 
by the inadequate provision of medical 
attention in the factory. Improper nutrition 
is another contributing factor. A great 
deal of distress and discomfort and some 
loss of time from work is caused by the 
impairment or failure of normal digestion. 
The chief hazards of industrial life from 
the standpoint of lost time due to sickness 
are the respiratory diseases including the 
common cold, influenza, bronchitis, pneu- 
monia and turberculosis. 


Absenteeism increases as marginal 
workers are drawn into the labour force. 
Their economic standard is a fruitful 
source of trouble. Workers from thie margi- 
nal or fringe group are not usually 
accustomed to steady work or regular living 


habits. Therefore they find regular 
attendance irksome and factory work un- 
interesting. They absent themselves 


immediately following pay-day. Some have 
no social conscience and work because of 
economic necessity. Consequently they 
do not hesitate to take time off for leisure 
activities. 


Desire for rest and enjoyment ac- 
counts for quite a large number of 
absentees. When a relative or friend 


happens to pay a visit to the worker’s 
home, he prefers to spend his time in 
their company. The Indian worker spends 
alot of time on feasts and festivities, re- 
ligious or otherwise. Some keep away 
from work in order to observe fasts. Some 
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do not lead well-ordered lives, they over- 
indulge in late hours, gambling’and playing. 
They take to liquor and in various ways 
impose excessive strain on their physical 
and mental capacities. 


Climatic reasons are also undoubtedly 
important contributory factors. Absen- 
teeism is higher in the winter months or 
during the rainy season. The difficulties 
of transportation over long distances which 
workers have to travel must be taken into 
consideration. The Indian worker has at 
his disposal very little transport facilities. 
Workers who have long _ journeys 
to make to their factories are more fre- 
quently absent than those who have 
easy journeys. Absenteeism reaches a high 
figure owing to unsuitable and very bad 
housing. conditions. Some workers are 
forced to absent themselves from work 
and spend their time in house and apart- 
ment hunting. Because housing conditions 
are inadequate some workers leave their 
families in villages. This in turn increases 
absenteeism as persons working at long 
distances from their homes desire to visit 
them periodically. Thus the absence of 
adequate accommodation near the factories 
contributes to absenteeism. 


Women and Absenteeism.—The woman 
in industry has been criticised as a frequent 
absentee. She absents more often from 
work. This is true even in cases’ 
where no marked differences exist in 
working conditions or in the nature of 
work. Hence, when women are employed 
to operate a plant, more workers are 
necessary than when men are used. Married 
women lose more time than the unmarried, 
for they have to cope with the factory 
job as well as the home job. Expectant 
motherhood, care of children, sickness, 
the return on leave of husbands, sons and 
sweethearts also lead to their absence. 
Sickness means that the wife has to remain 
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at home more than the husband. Again, 
the sheer necessity of a day periodically 
for shopping and other household duties 
is another factor which contributes to the 
absence of women from work. 


In India the statistics relating to absen- 
teeism are not accurate. Comparatively 
few studies have been made on this im- 
portant subject. The report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India has 
drawn particular attention to the necessity 
of investigation into absenteeism and its 
causes. At present it is very difficult to 
obtain comparable information for any 
large number of firms. The following 
table is of interest as it gives an idea of 
the extent of absenteeism in the Textile 
Mills of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur 
and Nagpur in the year 1941. 


Bombay 9.5 percent. 
Ahmedabad 4.48 ” 
Sholapur 12.30 " 
Nagpur (Empress 

Mills, day shift 

only) 17.26 ~ 


From this it is clear that the incidence 
of absenteeism is not negligible ; and the 
same fact characterises the labour of 
our other industries. When the time for 
starting the machinery arrives there are 
often insufficient hands and substitutes 
will have to be employed to take their 
place. Therefore, it is found necessary 
to have a surplus of labour on the books 
of mills to provide for such regular con- 
tingencies. Whenever the figures of absen- 
teeism are high we find in the important 
industrial centres a reserve of workers 
accustomed to fill casual vacancies 
as they arise. But this is a very costly 
method of fighting the evil. 

Most of our workers .come from 
villages, and continue to maintain their 
connections with their rural homes. When 


it is time for work in the fields they leave 
their place in the industries. What is true 
of the textile industry is true of the mining 
industry also. Several investigations have 
been carried out and some reliable informa- 
tion is available. Of the entire daily paid 
labour only a small percentage work regu- 
larly. A great majority of the miners are 
cultivators and great irregularities in atten- 
dance result when miners leave their work 
to look after the needs of agriculture. 


Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, in his 
book ‘‘ The Indian Working Class,” in- 
dicates the causes of absenteeism in mines 
as arising from : 


1. ‘‘ Engagement in the fields, 
marriages and festivals account- 
ing for approximately 75% of 
the withdrawals.” 


2. ‘*Drunkenness or relaxation 
accounting for 20% of the 
absence.” 


3. ‘* Sickness accounting for 5% 
of the absence.” 


The transport industry is in no better 
position. The report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour in India has brought out 
the fact that, ‘‘A large proportion of 
railway workers, particularly the unskilled 
classes, are drawn from agriculture, and 
many of the gangmen and others return 
to such work, especially at sowing and 
harvesting times.” 


Some interesting facts regarding absen- 
teeism have been revealed by various 
surveys. Absences are less wherever there 
is a sense of duty and _ responsibility 
amongst the workers. As regards sickness 
absence the one-day absence is the 
commonest type. Apart from accidents 
and ill-health the rate of absenteeism is 
found to vary with such factors as the age 
and sex of workers, earnings, length of the 





(3) Mukerjee, Radhakamal, The Indian Working Class, Page 36, 
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working day, local customs, or the distance 
between the working place and the workers’ 
homes. Also the frequency and extent 
to which workers are absent vary according 
to the situation and type of the factory. 
There exists a wide variation in absence 
rates in the different firms. Those with a 
high absence rate are on the whole larger 
concerns. This might be due to the im- 
personality of larger concerns in which 
the increasing distance between manage- 
ment and men and the decreasing considera- 
tion given to individuals lead to greater 
absences. Longer hours of work, as has 
been observed earlier, result in increased 
absence. Factories with a week-end break 


of at least one and a half days have less’ 


absence from all causes than those working 
six or seven days a week. Those who worked 
larger number of hours a week lost more 
days than those working only for a shorter 
number of hours per week. 


Absenteeism increases when conditions 
of work are noticeably unsatisfactory. 
It also varies from time to time, rising to 
an appreciable extent during the harvest 
and malarial seasons. Usually in the 
beginning of the month the rate is high 
but by the time the pay-day approaches, 
it reaches its minimum. In some of the 
large and comparatively new undertakings 
located a long way from the workers’ 
homes and often employing many women 
unused to factory work, the absence 
rate is high. In smaller old established 
firms within easy travelling distance it is 
smaller. When the mill becomes dependent 
partly on local and partly on outside 
labour, absenteeism rises. 


Records of Absenteeism.—The first 
essential in a programme of control of 
absenteeism is the determination of where, 
when and under what _ conditions 


absenteeism is occurring. This is not obtain- 
able without a close check-up of each 


instance. In many factories there are 
elaborate and accurate systems for preparing 
records, making assessments and estimates 
connected with the industrial organisa- 
tion, but reliable knowledge on absenteeism 
is not available. It is a remarkable fact 
that relatively few organisations systema- 
tically record absences, and some who do 
fail to utilise the records. Since no standard 
procedure has _ been established for either 
collecting basic statistical data or for 
computing absenteeism rates, it is almost 
impossible to compare or correlate the 
results of studies. 


In any attempt to tackle the problem 
of absenteeism seriously, the first and 
essential step to be taken is to compile 
adequate statistics and records of absentee- 
ism. There should be for each group of 
organisation an accurate daily entry of 
each person’s presence or absence which 
should be carefully recorded. Records 
should be kept on cards giving information 
as to the age, sex, department, date of 
starting employment, duration of absence, 
cause or reason given for absence, and 
medical diagnosis in case of sickness. 
From this information thus available a 
very useful set of statistics can be built 
up analysing absenteeism according to 
age, sex, length of service, caus::, duration, 
etc. The periodic analysis of the records 
will point to conditions requiring attention, 
and to appropriate methods of control. 


The method of record keeping deter- 
mines absenteeism rate. For instance, an 
employee may find a new job and quit © 
the old one. Many workers who had quit 
with no intention of returning, but without 
so notifying the company, were counted 
as absent, until the decision of dropping 
them from the pay-roll came into force. 
Thus such persons are for a time treated 
as absentees. And as the number of such 
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absentees is considerable, it affects absen- 
teeism rates making their accurate measure- 
ment difficult. 


The basic data required for calculating 
absenteeism rates are :— 


1. The total number of workers 
employed. 

2. The total number of produc- 
tion hours or shifts or days lost. 


3. The total number of produc- 
tion hours or shifts or days 
worked. 


There are several methods of expres- 
sing absénteeism rates, some organisations 
preferring one and some another. The 
alternatives in use are the following :— 


1. The total number of people 
absent expressed as a percentage 
of the total number employed. 


2. Absenteeism rates are usually 
calculated as the ratio of the 
number of production hours, 
shifts or days lost to the total 
numbers of production hours, 
shifts or days for which work 
was available multiplied by the 
number employed. 


3. Losses from absenteeism are 
computed by some on the basis 
of the total number of produc- 
tion hours, shifts or days,lost by 
hundred workers or by _ in- 
dividual workers. 

The base period in the above cases 
can bea week, a month, a year or a 
hundred working days. They are measured 
by reference to the departments or the 
plant as a whole. The calculation of 
the number of working hours lost will be 
particularly useful in cases where weekly 
or monthly figures are desired. In these 
cases to avoid fractions or decimal places 
some percentage form mentioned above 
or the number of hours could be worked 


out instead of days. Where the number 
of persons employed fluctuates from week 
to week the average number of persons 
employed over the period is taken. What 
is being measured is absence from work 
and not the incidence of sickness and 
other matters. So only working days 
should be included in the record. Sundays 
and other holidays should be excluded. 


In working out absenteeism rates 
men and women should be mentioned 
separately. A more detailed differentiation 
according to age groups, length of service, 
nature of work, etc., is very desirable. 
Especially if the organisation is large enough 
such analysis is useful. The various causes 
should be tabulated according to their 
incidence. It is particularly helpful in 
seeking a remedy for high absenteeism 
rates. 


Causes of absence due to sickness 
should be subdivided according to medical 
diagnosis. It is usually difficult to obtain 
detailed medical diagnosis; for short 
absences are not covered by medical 
certificates and sometimes the medical dia- 
gnoses are vague. They only convey the 
idea that the doctor has enough reason 
to believe that the patient concerned is 
not fit for work. It is not necessary to 
produce a long and often useless list of 
diseases. A table which ismore manageable 
and which will not obscure the data for 
comparative purposes is all that is needed. 
Then the number of days ascribed to each 
of the causes of sickness absence could 
be calculated and expressed as a percentage 
of the total loss. 


The organisation of some firms is 
such that only the absence and not the 
reason of absence can be known. In 


such cases a classification of the spells 
of absence will be more useful. Moreover, 
it is sometimes important to know whether 
the average rate is due to many workers 
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having short periods of absence or a few 
absent over long periods. To determine 
this, the spells of absence can be classified 
into one-day absences, absences up to 
one week, absences up to a month and 
absences lasting for more than a month, 


The short absence of less than a 
week affects many, whereas the long 
absence of over a month accounts only 
for a small number of spells of absence. 
The one-day absence is the most frequent. 
A firm’s success lies in reducing this. 
It is useful to institute comparison between 
different departments, so that if wide 
discrepancies are discovered further investi- 
gations can be carried out. 


Control and Prevention—The problem 
of immediate concern is one of prevention 
and control of absenteeism for which 
no single and simple solution can be 
suggested. Various devices to grapple with 
this evil of absenteeism have been put 
into practice. It has been found that 
co-operation between management and 
workers and between all groups in the 
factory is one of the strongest incentives 
to regularity. The employer as well as 
the employee should realise the importance 
of ‘‘ being on the job.’’ Absence is lowest 
where they help each other to solve the 
problems of production, discipline and 
policy. A substantial improvement in the 
methods of personnel management is sure 
to result in the reduction of absenteeism. 
This would involve training in the prac- 
tices and outlook of modern personnel 
management, the keeping and _ utilisation 
of better records and a less critical attitude 
to the shortcoming of the employees. 
The building up of industrial morale 
and good relationship between employers 
and workers has a very salutary effect 
and it may be stated that the ability of 
management and men to establish good 
telationships is the most important single 
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factor in keeping the absenteeism rate low. 
Since the mental attitude of the worker 
is of utmost importance, individual cases 
need special handling. Most persons re- 
quire the satisfaction that comes from 
being accepted and being recognised as 
persons of real merit. Money is nothing 
more than a part of this social recognition. 
The way in which his superior greets 
him, the faith that is shown in him by 
asking him to keep an eye on a difficult 
job, or to carry out an important piece 
of work or to help a newcomer—all these 
are acts of social recognition. In this 
manner, an employee gets an insight into 
his own position in a work-group. Morale 
thus built up is the most important 
element among the psychological factors 
controlling absenteeism. 


The solution to the problem of reduc- 
ing avoidable absenteeism lies in finding 
ways and means of stimulating the inclina- 
tion to work. The worker is always im- 
pelled by an inner urge to find an environ- 
ment where he can take root. There he 
must get a sense of belonging. He must 
have a real function, must see the purpose 
of his work and feel important in doing 
it. The management cannot be indifferent 
to this important question. 


The advantages of good working con- 
ditions are too obvious to need emphasis. 
Working environments should be well-kept 
and as attractive as working conditions 
will allow. Cleanliness should be the general 
rule. The Indian Factories Act provides 
that factories should be kept clean and free 
from impurities arising from gas, vapour, 
dust, etc. Some of the larger factories 
in India tolerably fulfill these conditions. 
The smaller and seasonal factories which 
are backward in this respect have yet 
to realise the significance of this problem. 


There is also considerable scope for 
improvement in conditions bearing on 
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industrial health such as sufficient light, 
ventilation and adequate sanitary arrange- 
ments. A good number of our factories 
are defectively constructed, from the 
point of view of both light and air, the 
arrangements being most inadequate. More- 
over, unnecessary industrial noise should 
be minimised by taking the assistance of 
sound-proofing experts. 


Hours of work is another important 
factor. Working hours should not exceed 
forty eight per week for men, and if 
possible, less for women. For continuous 
efficient production, eight hours a day 
in a forty eight hour week is the most 
suitable. The worker should have sufficient 
energy for taking part in social and cultural 
activities. For certain classes of workers, 
in particular for heavy manual workers 
and women with home duties, the 
present working hours are too long. 
As has already been pointed out 
earlier, investigations have proved that a 
short working week on the time-clock 
resulted in a longer realised working week 
because there were fewer absences from 
work. The problem of arranging working 
shifts and the personnel to man them is 
difficult and requires considerable study. 
Individual cases should be adjusted to 
suit living conditions or other personal 
requirements. 


The Factories Act provides for periods 
of rest during the day. The most suitable 
length and frequency of rest pauses vary 
with the type of work. For a majority 
of jobs a single break in the middle of 
the work-spell is sufficient. The week- 
end break is also important. Weekly 
hours of work should, whenever possible, 
be spaced over five and a half days a week 
for day work and six shifts for night 
work. 


As regards the job itself, adjustment 
of the worker to the machine as in sitting 


and the arrangement of work on the bench 
and other devices to avoid excessive 
strain and waste of energy can be made. 
More care should be taken in the selection 
and training of workers so that they can 
be put on jobs for which he or she is 
most fitted physically and mentally. 
Machines, equipment and processes should 
be re-engineered for women or physically 
handicapped workers. Placement of the 
workers in the various departments 
should be watched and the necessary 
replacements should be made promptly. 
Safety regulations should be more strictly 
enforced. A well-integrated accident pre- 
vention programme must be put into 
practice. This should include activities 
designed to assist the employee and his 
family in avoiding injury off-the-job, in 
the home or on the streets. 

Fatigue and boredom which not 
infrequently cause absenteeism are very 
closely related. The principal remedy for 
fatigue is rest. A night’s rest should restore 
normal energy if the work done during 
the day has been reasonable. The return 
to normal strength is very slow if the 
fatigued state is prolonged on the part 
of the worker. Monotony of repetitive 
jobs should be alleviated. It can sometimes 
be broken by giving the workers a change 
of job without interrupting the flow of 
production. Music if suitable and played at 
intervals is one of the best antidotes to 
fatigue and boredom. If the employee 
gets the feeling that the work he is doing 
is not very important, it will inevitably 
lead to boredom. In such cases interest 
in individual work can be stimulated by 
giving the workers an intelligent picture 
of the important part played by their 
respective jobs. More care should be given 
to the question of grouping the workers. 
As far as possible workers of similar tastes 
and temperaments should be put together. 
The management should put into effect 
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an elaborate scheme of labour welfare 
measures which help to lessen fatigue and 
boredom. In order to keep employees on 
the job and keep them doing work of good 
quality, provision must be made for their 
purchase of good nourishing food. This 
should be made available at prices which 
they can afford to pay, but due to ignorance 
many workers do not make use of the 
services even when they are available; 
therefore, information regarding the nume- 
rous services should be given to the 
employees. 


Life outside the factory is equally 
important. Every effort should be made 
to aid the employees in their transport 
difficulties. Improved facilities for moving 
workers to and from the plant is necessary 
and they should receive advice regarding 
the least expensive and quickest methods 
of travel. 


In communities where adequate indoor 
and outdoor recreational facilities are 
not available for workers on all shifts, 
the management must install recreation 
rooms, movie shows, etc. Nursery schools 
and arrangements to facilitate shopping 
tend to reduce absenteeism amongst married 
women. Many local and community 
establishments providing personal services 
can be found who will be glad to make 
arrangements to keep open during special 
hours so that employees on_-all shifts can 
avail themselves of their services. Shopping 
time can be reduced by establishing food- 
stores, barber shops and other facilities 
on or near the factory premises. It is 
desirable to establish a retail store where 
a few of the more commonly used com- 
modities may be readily purchased by the 
workers. 


Many workers lose time in trying 
to get their ration cards. To avoid this the 
time and date of issue of ration cards 
should be adjusted; or they may be 


distributed on the plant premises itself. 
Acertain amount of absenteeism is caused by 
the worker moving about in search of 
a dwelling. To avoid this the manage- 
ment should either itself provide housing 
accommodation or, at least, conduct occa- 
sional surveys of property for sale and 
to rent to inform those employees who are 
in need of tenements. 


Medical and first aid facilities should 
be adequate and as complete as possible. 
Also the rapidity with which first aid 
cases can be handled enables the worker 
to return to their normal duties without 
much delay. Employees should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the available 
medical services and they should be en- 
couraged to make use of them. During 
periods of epidemics, sickness absenteeism 
rates may rise sharply and cause a good 
deal of disorganisation in factories. Parti- 
cular attention has to be paid to minimise 
the effect of such epidemics. 


Special precautions should be taken 
to minimise the risk of infection in work- 
rooms. The psychological effects of such 
precaution are considerable as it gives the 
workers confidence. Employees should 
be urged to go to the medical department 
for examination as soon as they feel any 
symptoms of illness. Any worker who is 
obviously ill should be sent home at once. 
Some firms definitely discourage those 
suffering from colds from remaining at 
work. They believe that a day at home is 
useful in preventing a serious attack and 
in limiting the spread of infection among 
other workers. No person should be 
penalised in any way for staying away 
from work for even a slight attack of in- 
fluenza, or any other form of fever. On 
the other hand, workers should be urged 
to do so. 


Many large organisations in America 
offer the services of a company nurse 
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when their workers are sick. The nurse 
makes a friendly visit to the workers to 
render whatever assistance is possible. 
After that she makes a report of the pro- 
bable duration of absence, and the need 
for further assistance. When workers return 
to work after sickness they are often 
required to bring a physician’s certificate. 
In firms where there are medical or welfare 
departments in existence workers should 
be required to meet the official in charge 
on their return. Some managers regard this 
as a waste of time, but it is a useful pre- 
caution to reduce absence due to trivial 
causes. 


The following plan was introduced 
in an American factory for checking 
absenteeism. ‘‘If a man is out sick, he 
is paid full wages for the first week, from 
the day of absence, half wages for the 
second and then the case is brought for 
consideration. A doctor’s certificate must 
be produced on the third day. This 
enables the foreman to send a man home 
as soon as he thinks his presence at work 
is a danger to himself or his workmates. 
Because the complaint is thus tackled in 
time and the man is relieved of the financial 
worry, he probably recovers quickly, and 
is back at work within two or three days. 
After three days he has the benefit of his 
pay plus health insurance, for his expenses 
ate usually heavier when he is ill. The 
firm state that many years’ experience 
shows that malingers are extremely few 
and they are soon spotted.” 


Pre-employment physical examination, 
when used as a part of the health services, 
tends to reduce absenteeism. Since physical 
examination is the keystone of industrial 
health work the tendency in industry 
to use more care in the selection of appli- 
cants through pre-employment physical 
examinations should be encouraged. 


In the control of sickness absence, 
it is possible for the supervisor to be of 
considerable assistance. His importance 
can hardly be overestimated for he is in 
an excellent position to influence the atti- 
tude of the workers with whom he is 
always in personal contact. Through in- 
terviews he can get at most of the facts 
in order to arrive at the causes of absence. 
He can easily understand his men and their 
individual differences, and handle their 
grievances promptly. The attitude which 
the supervisor takes towards absences 
due to various reasons should be con- 
structive. By his treatment of the workers 
and his understanding of their problems 
he must set an example for those who 
work under him. It is quite easy for him 
to note unhealthful working conditions. 
Indications of disabling sickness which 
manifest themselves in the worker, as 
visible signs of ailments or in the decreased 
productivity always supply him with the 
necessary warning. 


Much can be done in the direction 
of encouraging workers to notify the 
company of their contemplated absence in 
advance. As new employees are appointed 
the importance of observing company 
rules must be impressed upon them. 
They should be encouraged by every 
means to be on the job regularly. In case’of 
any need for absence, reasonable rules 
require that the employee should immedi- 
ately notify his departmental head or some 
other designated officer. The rules may 
specify that leave for absence must be 
received from the employee within a 
definite period of time, failing which the 
absentee’s post would be filled up. At 
present there is no standard policy adopted 
regarding the time after which the absentees 
are dropped. 


Methods of attacking absenteeism 
should be based on a careful analysis of 
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all the conditions leading to it. Rules of 
disciplinary action should recognise the 
wide range of casual factors. Some firms 
seek to maintain regularity of attendance 
by the imposition of penalties like warning, 
loss of pay, lay-off, discharge, etc. Punish- 
ment with fines for absence without 
permission has, no doubt, effect in checking 
individual absences but little on the total 
volume. In certain factories workers receive 
a fine of two days’ wages for absence 
without leave. This is looked upon as a 
penal system and has rather unfortunate 
results on employer-employee relations. 
Such exacting action should always be 
avoided by the management. 


The record keeping system should 
indicate the extent and specific causes of 
absenteeism in the company. Standardised 
forms should be used for maintaining a 
daily check on attendance. Causes which 
give rise to absenteeism in one particular 
place will be entirely different from 
those in another due to varying 
conditions. These records should be 
continually available for current analy- 
sis and properly maintained by the 
personnel department in close co-operation 
with the other departments. Each depart- 
ment should send an absence record to 
the personnel office half an hour after the 


beginning of each shift. This record should 


contain the name of each absentee and 
would as a matter of routine go in duplicate 
to the personnel department and the 
medical department. Absences can thus be 
looked into and the day’s assignment 
of work arranged in accordance with the 
attendance. 


When the reason for absence is un- 
known some companies depend upon 
the departmental head to investigate and 
others send a representative of the personnel 
department or send a form of letter re- 
questing information. A fast moving follow- 


up system to contact employees currently 
absent from work from unknown causes 
will be of immense use in throwing light 
on the problem. Follow up should be 
made preferably on the first day of un- 
explained absence. Each absentee should 
be interviewed by the nurse or staff- 
member of the personnel department before 
returning to work. The follow-up of 
absences involves very great difficulties, 
and it is a very delicate procedure. Every- 
thing depends on how and by whom it 
is carried out. The worker, especially 
when he is absent for reasons other than 
sickness, suspects the company representa- 
tive. His visit, instead of being considered 
as a kind and considerate act of enquiry 
with the object of rendering help, may be 
interpreted as an objectionable intrusion 
into his personal affairs. Undoubtedly it 
is desirable to follow-up absentees by 
personal visits. The visits should be made 
by a kind and tactful woman who has, 
as her first concern, a solicitude for the 
welfare of the absent worker and of his 
family. Otherwise, the co-operation and 
goodwill of the workers cannot be retained. 


Absentees should be interviewed on 
their return to work. They must be required 
to fill out a questionnaire, for the purpose 
of revealing underlying causes. This is 
an effective method of decreasing absen- 
teeism. ° 


Strong moral persuasion by posters, 
literature and talks appealing to com- 
monsense have been fairly effective in 
holding men on to their jobs. Workers 
from marginal and fringe group can be 
assisted by sound advice regarding thrift, 
budgetting, etc. Positive work in bettering 
attendance can also be done by giving 
conspicuous notice and public recognition 
to those who are regular in attendance. 
Charts showing absenteeism rates in each 
department should be published so that 
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workers can have a chance of comparing 
the rates of different groups. In some 
plants competition among shifts and depart- 
ments in the matter of maximum attendance 
has been found to be of value. 


Absenteeism can also be reduced 
by education of the workers by labour 
leaders who may point out that unnecessary 
absence from work constitutes an offence 
against co-workers. When, as is done 
in some companies, chronic delinquents 
are brought for ‘‘ trial ’’ before a committee 
of workers, the amount of lost time is 
found to fall rapidly. In many cases 
attendance records of employees may be 
considered in determining promotions. 
Employees are usually paid attendance 
bonuses if they are regular in attendance. 
This form of recognition is an artificial 
and unsatisfactory method, as the manager 
has, from the very beginning, contracted 
the regular attendance of workers. It is 
in the nature of the agreement that the 
worker should carry out his obligations ; 
and paying attendance bonus should be 
considered as corrupting the worker by 
offering him a bribe. 


Full and regular attendance is, indeed, 
very important but regular attendance— 
which is really a means—should not 
universally be made an end. It should 
not be forgotten that in some cases absences 
may be a physiologically sound ‘‘ defence 
mechanism,” dictated by the worker’s 
feeling that he is tired of work and needs 
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a change. Any company which pursues 
a vigorous policy on regular attendance 
should be prepared to adopt the 
essential supplementary policy of an 
organised holiday system. The Report of 
the Royal Commission on Labour in 
India points out the value of holidays 
and its good effects on discipline and 
efficiency. Many of our industries have 
no proper system of granting leave of 
absence with pay to their workers. If 
there is any provision for such leave, 
it is granted more as a matter of courtesy. 
It is easily granted only if there is no 
pressure of work in the factory. There 
should be proper leave rules and records 
and the rules may be revised, whenever 
necessary, after consulting the workers’ 
representatives. Workers should be allowed 
to apply for definite periods of leave. 
The worker who leaves after an approved 
period of service, should be given the 
guarantee that he can rejoin if he returns 
at the proper time. 


In conclusion it may be stated that 
there is no one method of controlling 
absenteeism. A lasting remedy for this 
serious evil should be sought in the co- 
ordination of all the devices we have 
suggested. In effect, it means that absen- 
teeism can be permanently checked only 
by a radical overhauling of the administra- 
tion of our industrial system in the interests 
of production as well as of the well-being 
of the workers. 
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MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK IN RURAL AREAS 


Mrs. L. J. SUKHANANDAN 


Claiming that ‘‘there is a social implication in every disease”, the writer suggests the improvement 
of the present medical services by the introduction of courses in Sociology and Psychology in the 
curriculum of medical studies and by the institution of medical social service as an auxiliary to the regular 


hospital departments. 


Mrs. Sukhanandan (Tata Institute, 1942) is teaching in the Mission School, at Jubbulpore, C., P. 


It has become clear in the past quarter 
of a century that in schools, courts, fac- 
tories and hospitals we deal with so large 
a number of people that we lose sight of 
the individual in the type or class, such 
as a ‘‘ pupil” in a school, ‘‘a prisoner ” 
in the court, ‘‘a hand ” in the factory and 
‘*a patient’ in the hospital. Recognition 
of this danger led to the introduction of 
Social Workers like visiting teachers in 
schools, the probation officer in courts 
and the welfare workers in factories to 
discover and provide for those individual 
needs that are in danger of being lost sight 
of. The same need has led to the employ- 
ment of such workers in hospitals. The 
unmanageable increase in the number of 
patients to be treated by the doctor made 
it difficult for him to know the details 
about his patient. Therefore, there arose 
the need for another specialist who could 
supplement the narrow knowledge of the 
physician. The doctor’s work, besides, 
needs to be done in co-operation with 
some one who has the time and the ability 
to teach hygiene and to see that orders 
are carried out. The Social Worker can 
create confidence for the doctor in the 
patient, and vice-versa. 


Though hospital social work has 
existed in one form or another from the 
earliest times, it was only in the beginning 
of the twentieth century that it began 
to be defined and recognised clearly. 
Dr. Calmette of Lille was the first person 
to see that, in the fight against tuberculosis, 


it was essential to make contact with the 
home by means of the home-visitor and 
to treat the disease there as well as in 
the dispensary by disinfection and sterili- 
zation. Granater, another Frenchman, went 
still further. He planned the separation 
of children from the neighbourhood of 
tubercular patients as an essential measure 
for preventing contagion, thus leading 
the physicians to extend their interest 
to the persons who did not present them- 
selves at the dispensary. About this time 
there were three forms of social service 
undertaken in England. 


1. There was the after-care of 
patients, discharged as cured 
or convalescent from English 
hospitals for the insane, by the 
visitor whose work was to 
carry out the instructions given 
by the physician and to prevent 
lapses. 


2. Lady Almoners appointed to 
investigate whether patients 
were genuinely destitute or not 
began to be interested in the 
patient’s social condition and 


3. Visiting nurses employed by the 
Board of Health for the care 
of contagious diseases and for 
the nursing of the poor sick in 
their homes were forced to 
take into consideration their 
patient’s economic, mental 
and moral difficulties. 
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In the United States the prototype of 
hospital social work of to-day can be 
traced back to 1859 when Dr. Blackwell 
founded the New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children. She visited the 
homes of her patients and sent a lady 
worker to teach mothers the care of their 
homes and their children. A _ further 
contribution was made by Dr. Emerson 
whose students were made to visit at 
least one or two homes of poor families, 
to study their conditions of health in order 
to understand their diseases. In 1904 
Miss Maxwell started a movement to 
make student nurses distribute milk and 
eggs amongst advanced cases of tubercu- 
losis. But, it was in Boston that a real 
beginning of hospital social service was 
made by Dr. Cabot. He established in 1905 
a fulltime, paid Social Worker at the 
Massachusettes General Hospital to help 
physicians in improving their diagnosis 
and in helping to meet the patient’s needs, 
economic, mental and moral. In the 
thirteen years following this about 200 
other hospitals in the United States started 
social service departments and by 1930 
there were 554 such departments. 


Having briefly examined its history, 
let us now attempt a definition of medical 
social work. It is a form of service to the 
patient whose ill-health may be aggravated 
by social factors and who therefore ,may 
require social treatment which is based on 
his condition and care. The services, 
according’ to the report of the committee 
on the Functions of Hospital Social Work, 
are the following :— 

1. Case Work to care for in- 
patients and out-patients whose 
medical and social conditions 
indicate a need for adjustment 
in order to render their medical 
treatment effective and restore 
them to health and sound social 
condition. 


2. Research into social causes of 
health conditions and behaviour. 


3. Education to co-operate with 
schools of social work, give 
students insight into the en- 
vironmental conditions of 
patients, interpret the hospital 
to the community, educate the 
public in hygiene and the rela- 
tion between social conditions 
and health, and co-operate with 
outside agencies for the purpose. 


In the U.S.A., medical social service 
divides itself into two parts. Firstly, there 
is the service to patients by securing 
information about their personality and 
environment which may affect diagnosis 
and treatment ; by analysing all the evidence 
in the light of the knowledge available in 
order to make a social analysis by defining 
obstacles to effective medical treatment, 
social causes of physical disability and 
available social and economic causes 
such as relationship with employer 
and family ; determining upon a plan 
of social treatment in co-operation 
with the case, with constant alertness for 
new evidence which may modify diagnosis 
or treatment, medical or social. Secondly, 
there is the service to patients through 
certain administrative duties, which may be 
sub-divided into duties regarding admission 
and clinic management. As regards the 
first, ward patients often require immediate 
social service such as getting into touch 
with relatives and friends and providing 
for the emergency in their homes. The 
Social Worker must further make sure 
that the patient understands the conditions 
of admission to the institution. He must 
secure information which may contribute 
to the treatment of the case and fulfil the 
administrative requirements in regard to 
assignment of patients and their eligibility. 
So far as clinic management is concerned, he 
must route the patient through the clinic 
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and through the various procedures re- 
commended ; he must interview each 
patient to see that he understands the plan 
of treatment, carry on the administration 
of an appointment system to promote 
regular attendance of the patient as directed 
by the physician, supervise the transfer of 
patients to other departments or hospitals, 
etc., etc. 


Medical social service is based on the 
assumption that the _ inter-relationships 
between illness and social problems are 
many. There is a social implication in 
every disease. To give just one instance, 
a man suffering from T. B. may have to 
postpone marriage and on the other hand, 
an individual whose social living conditions 
are adverse may contract T. B. Illness of 
one member of a family affects every- 
one else, depending upon which member 
is affected and becoming especially acute 
if it is the earning member. Miss Jane 
Thornton in ‘‘The Social Component 
in Medical Care’? has divided the possi- 
ble social factors associated with individual 
problems of ill-health into adverse factors 
affecting subsistence, such as inadequate 
physical protection, inadequate economic 
protection and faulty personal habits ; 
and into factors bringing about dissatis- 
faction due to lack of family group 
life, incompatibility with associates, 
unsatisfactory work, absence of recreation 
and so on. 


Miss Thornton and Dr. Khanth carried 
out an investigation in 1931 on 100 con- 
secutive patients admitted to medical wards 
in the Presbyterian Hospital, New York 
City. Their conclusion was as follows :— 


In 20 patients, no adverse social 
factors were discernible. 


In 9, adverse social factors were 
discovered which could not be 
handled by the patient or his 
family. 
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In 65, social factors affected health 
unfavourably. 


In 3, it was doubtful if such factors 
affected them unfavourably. 


In 3, no information was available. 


In 1938 a similar investigation was 
made by Robinson on 174 unselected 
patients in John Hopkins Hospital. His 
conclusion was that many patients had 
more than one adverse social condition 
to contend with, as is shown in the follow- 
ing table :— 


No. of Patients No. of Factors 


34 
42 
39 
15 
9 
2 
1 


Ordinarily, social factors which bear 
directly on the health of the patient come 
under the special care of the hospital and 
the doctor. For factors causing distress 
to others by the illness of patients, the 
community outside the hospital is respon- 
sible, though the hospital can play its part 
by discovering the need. Social problems 
not having a direct cause and effect relation- 
ship with health conditions but being 
collateral with them, fall outside the aim 
of the hospital ; yet, because they come 
within the medical view of the whole 
man, the hospital must help in tackling 
them by finding resources outside, whether 
in the patient-group or the community. 
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When the patient is referred by a 
doctor to the Social Worker, the first 
thing to do is to make a social case study 
of the patient in order to get a complete 
picture of the individual’s physical, mental, 
social and economic condition. Therefore, 
history-taking has become very important 
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for social workers. There must be three 
differently coloured sheets for the writing 
of history. The first sheet, called the ‘‘ face 
sheet,’’ should contain data about the 
worker’s name, the parent’s name, by 
whom and why referred and status at 
time of closing. The second sheet, for 
medical data, should have the doctor’s 
name, his diagnosis and prognosis, treat- 
ment and previous medical facts. The 
third one should be devoted to his personal 
history like his education, occupation, 
habits, personal hygiene and diet as well as 
facts about his family background, home 
conditions, financial situation, relatives, 
etc. After making a thorough study of the 
individual patient a social worker is able 
to find the adverse social factors which 
ate likely to hinder his treatment as well 
as factors in the patient and the patient- 
group on which she can work. Then she 
makes a report to the doctor and finds 
out how these social factors have a bearing 
on the illness of the patient. 


It is important for the Social Service 
department in the hospital to keep good 
records which show cause as well as effect ; 
what has been accomplished, what is its 
failure and success ; what other agencies 
are needed in the community, how far 
diseases are affected by environment, 
whether relief, where it is given, is adequate 
or not, and what the definite status of the 
patient is at the time the case is closed. 


Hospital Social Workers have oppor- 
tunities for service that are not possible 
to others—firstly, because sickness incapa- 
citates the individual, secondly, because 
his helplessness makes him more suscept- 
ible to good influences and thirdly, because 
his stay in the hospital brings him under 
direct observation and care. A Medical 
Social Worker is different from other 
social workers in that she is a member of the 
medical team and the hospital. Therefore, 


she must have elementary medical know- 
ledge about the diagnosis, prognosis and 
treatment of ailments and diseases in addi- 
tion to knowledge of social case work and 
of the social resources of the community. 


This leads us to the question whether 
medical social work can be introduced 
in Indian hospitals. Here we need social 
workers more than anywhere else because 
while the hospitals and dispensaries utilize 
Western medicines and methods of treat- 
ment, the people are absolutely ignorant 
about them. Judgirtg from the lack of welfare 
agencies, like the family welfare agency, 
the public welfare agency, psychiatric social 
clinics, etc., it would seem impossible to 
start such a service in India. But, on the 
other hand, a medical social worker in 
India could find unorganized resources 
in the community. To begin with, there 
is the traditional hospitality of the Indian 
home. Again, the joint-family system 
would present another unorganized re- 
source of the community, since the social 
worker could leave the care of the con- 
valescent in the hands of the relatives or 
in-laws. Some may say that India’s first 
great need is to have more hospitals and 
dispensaries rather than medical social 
workers. True, but Medical Social Workers, 
by linking the home and the hospital, 
would enable even existing hospitals to 
serve the community more effectively 
and efficiently. One great handicap we have 
to face in India is that our physicians have 
not yet come to recognise the need of some 
one who can enlighten them on the effects 
of adverse social factors. This, too, could be 
remedied by bringing about reforms in 
the curriculum of medical schools and 
colleges. 


There ate seven schools in India— 
at Delhi, Lahore, Nagpur, Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay and Poona—offering courses for 
health visitors. Instruction is given only 
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in regard to taking care of babies, their 
diet and health, home management, etc. 
Wider knowledge of social factors and their 
influence on human beings is not imparted. 
Work in homevisiting is done only 
with expectant mothers and mothers with 
babies. The man in the home and the older 
children are left out entirely. Now social 
workers need a higher standard of educa- 
tion as well as courses in sociology and 
social psychology. They are to be persons 
fit to deal equally well with men, 
women and children—with all sorts of 
individuals, whatever their status. 


Let us now proceed to analyse briefly 
the present system in the Christian Mission 
Hospital at Mungeli, Bilaspore, Central 
Provinces, and adopt that as a basis to 
discover how to organize a Social Service 
Department suited to rural conditions. 
The Mission Hospital is the only rural 
hospital to cater to the needs of the 
surrounding villages. The patients come 
in carts, sometimes carried in baskets, 
‘* charpais ” or beds if they are emergency 
cases, or they walk great distances over 
‘* Kachha ”’ roads. New cases are admitted 
in the morning on working days and 
emergency cases at any time of the day 
or night on any day of the week. The chief 
factor in deciding whether they should be 
given place in wards or in separate rooms 
in the ‘‘ Tapavia Line ’’—a line of houses— 
is the urgency and nature of treatment. 
There is a hospital kitchen which supplies 
food to those who are willing to eat food 
prepared by a non-caste woman, but 
actually caste prejudice is so strong that 
few take advantage of this. Though the 
hospital has 60 beds for indoor-patients, 
many more are admitted than the bed 
space allows. The out-door clinic is open 
for 6 days of the week and medicines are 
given free of charge. The number of out- 
door and in-door patients in 1941 was 
4,384 and 1,394 respectively. As regards 


hospital routine, the doctors take early 
morning rounds among in-door patients, 
from 7-9, after which they attend to the 
out-door clinic from 9-12. Fees for opera- 
tions are based on the financial status of 
the individuals, the poor being charged a 
nominal fee of 2 annas and upwards, and 
the rich what they would have to pay in 
small town hospitals. 


To be most effective, the Social Service 
Department in such a hospital must exist 
as an integral part of it, not as an affiliated 
agency. There should be an advisory com- 
mittee composed of the executive head of 
the hospital, the nurses, the superintendent 
or sister, one or two members of the Village 
Panchayat, the chairman of the notified 
area, the principal of the Mission Primary 
School and the pastor of the Church to 
advise as to what services are needed in 
the community. The Social Worker would 
be an ex-officio member of the Committee. 
Location of the department should be in 
a quiet part of the building in order to 
provide privacy for interviews, since privacy 
is something the meaning of which the 
villagers do not understand and something 
they have never had. There would have to 
be a bench or two for patients, a desk and 
a chair for the Social Worker ; some good 
decorations on the walls ; and a bicycle 
or bullock cart to provide transport. 
The Social Worker would have to begin, 
with the help of the two maternal Health 
Workers now employed, a_ voluntary 
worker to conduct the nursery school and 
a chaprassi. The Department would have 
to be financed from hospital funds, gifts 
and charities. 


As we saw above, a Social Worker’s 
services can be divided into services to the 
physician and services to the patients. . 
She would have to enquire into the social 
situation of patients referred by the doctor, 
make a report of findings, interpret to the 
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doctor the patient’s attitude towards his 
illness and what obstacles there are to 
treatment. Coming to her services to her 
patients, she would have to instruct them 
in matters of hygiene and cleanliness, in- 
terpret the treatment plan to them in very 
simple language and remove the prejudices 
that stand in the way of their taking 
advantage of the treatment offered. She 
would have to follow up patients with 
tubercular or syphilitic conditions, children 
operated for bladder stone to prevent 
possibility of recurrence, gastric ulcer 
cases and cataract patients. She would have 
to make a case study of them. Mr. Davis 
Junior classified the patients of the Boston 
out-door dispensary, after examining them 
on three different days, into the following 
groups :— 


1. Patients whose social problems 
are acute and evident. 


2. Patients whose social problems 
are not acute, but whose 
diseases are dangerous to others. 


3. Patients with no acute problems 
of poverty, ignorance and un- 
employment, _ but 
examination at the first visit 
indicates a disease which means 
that they should return several 
times for treatment. 


4.- Patients whose treatment can 
be completed at the first visit. 


A similar study was made to classify 
the patients that came to the out-door 
clinic at Mungeli on three different days 
and the findings were as follows :— 


Type 1 included 51% of all new 
patients. 

Type 2 included 11.7% of all new 
patients. 


Type 3 included 33.3% of all new 
patients. 


whose 
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Type 4 included 4% of all new 
patients. 

As the greater number of patients are 
of the type requiring case study, the Social 
Worker would have to go into their social 
history and plan their rehabilitation. She 
could also help in seeing that the patients 
pay fees according to their financial capacity. 

The Social Worker can serve the com- 
munity in the matter of school health 
supervision, treatment of trachoma and 
maternity and child welfare. At present 
the physical examination of Primary School 
children at Mungeli and Fosterpore is 
arranged by the Mission Hospital in co- 
operation with the Principals of the Schools. 
The system has been to examine children 
annually and to help those who come for 
treatment or correction. But no special 
effort is made to report to the parents the 
defects of children or to bring the children 
for treatment. The health supervision of 
school children could be transferred to the 
Social Service Department. Results of 
their physical examination should be con- 
veyed by the Social Worker to the parents. 
There should be parent, teacher and Social 
Worker conferences, Complete records 
should be kept, containing, according to 
Williams and Brownell in ‘‘ The Adminis- 
tration of Health and Physical Education,” 
data about environment, disease and health, 
scholastic record, adjustment record, social 
record and health practices. 

Social Workers could help in the treat- 
ment of Trachoma cases. There is in 
Mungeli a group of weavers (Keshtas) 
among whom this eye disease is rife. 
They need to be approached in such a 
manner as to induce them to come to 
the hospital for special surgical treatment. 
From December 1940 to December 1941, 
the total number of adults treated for eye 
trouble was 756, from which it will be 
seen that patients need to be told of hygie- 
nic measures in the care of their eyes so 
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that their infectious condition may not 
spread to others. 

They could also. improve the 
maternity health services. At present 
there are two full-time workers in the 
hospital whose business it is to visit 
homes and give artificial contraceptive 
advice to people who need it and also to 
distribute the necessary apparatus free 
of charge. The results have been that out of 
every 100 families supplied with contracep- 
tive apparatus, about the state of 68.5% 
nothing is known, 22.6% have enjoyed the 
benefits of the service and the rest have 
failed in its use due to lack of co-operation. 
No wise supervision has been carried out 
over the two workers, If they could be 
relieved of the work of touring places 
outside Mungeli, they could be employed 
for better work in Mungeli itself. 

In order to start a Social Service 
Department it is necessary to have social- 
minded doctors. Medical colleges must 
take the responsibility for training men 
to be social-eminded. The following are 
some of the reforms that will have to be 
carried out to bring this about : 

1. Medical students must have know- 
ledge of Sociology and Psychology. The 
knowledge of these subjects must be 
demanded as a pre-requisite to medical 
training just like Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, etc. 

2. There must be a well-established 
social service department under a capable 
Social Worker in each hospital connected 
with the medical college. 

3. Professors in medical colleges 
should demonstrate with the help of the 
Medical Social Worker, the significance of 
medical social inter-relationship in clinical 
instruction. The responsibility for starting 
this teaching should rest with the college 
and the Social Worker. Teaching should 
grow out of adequate practice in social 
case work and there must be rich and new 


case material from which to draw for 
illustration. The method of teaching should 
be lectures, seminars, ward rounds, case 
studies and home visits. The Social 
Worker’s contribution can be summarised 
into assistance to individual students in 
working up case studies, presentation of 
social data on actual cases to groups of 
students and interpretation and discussion 
of social aspects of medical care in close 
relationship to cases. 

4. Junior medical students should 
be required to spend one term in the Social 
Service Department with an hour’s lecture 
each week showing the significance of 
social factors in the lives of patients in the 
hospital as well as by home visits. 

5. The head Social Worker must 
make rounds with the medical staff ; 
she should make a report on family history 
and environmental conditions and thus 
emphasise the importance of social findings. 


6. Senior students should spend six 
months in rural dispensaries. 


7. Travelling dispensaries should be 
organised and senior students should be 
made to serve the patients in their homes 
rather than in dispensaries. 


8. Nurses, too, should be made to 
attend the Social Service Department for a 
week and visit the homes of the sick in 
order to get a vivid impression of the 
background of patients. . 


Later on, second and third year nurses 
should be made to attend the Social Service 
Department for at least two months. 


In this study an attempt has been 
made to show what the Medical Social 
Worker can do in a small community. 
The programme may seem very elaborate 
in places where finances are not available ; 
but given enough finances and personnel, 
the community service could be enlarged 
to cover any activity that would promote 
the health and well-being of individuals. 
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In this the first of a series of two articles, Mr. Matthew examines how certain social conditions lead 


to crime more than certain other conditions. 


At the same time he shows how it is not the social factors 


by themselves, but the collusion of something within the individual with unfavourable environmental 


factors from outside that results in crime, 


Mr. Matthew is Professor of Educational Psychology in the Kolhapur Teachers’ College. 
Part I.—Economic Factors and Crime. 


Crime is a great source of waste. 
Millions worth of property is destroyed 
by criminal activity every year, in 
every country of any importance. Lakhs 
of rupees ate spent on detection of 
crime and on bringing to book the 
offenders. Thousands of men are sent 
to prisons when their crimes are 
detected, and they have to be fed and 
housed at State cost. It is true that the 
prisoners are made to do some work, 
but the output of their work is far from 
adequate when we take into account the 
number of people who are supposed to be 
working. Men and women who should have 
been creatively employed producing 
national wealth in different. forms, spend 
their life under restraint, turning only a 
small portion of their efforts into actual 
production. Still worse is possibly the 
influence which crime and its consequences 
in penal servitude have on the life of the 
criminals themselves. It is a huge waste of 
creative human personality that we witness 
in prisons. Besides, the influence that the 
criminals and their treatment exercise 
indirectly over their custodians and the 
body politic in general should also be 
taken into account. Those who believe 
in the worth of human personality and its 
creative possibilities—individual and collec- 
tive—cannot be indifferent to this colossal 
waste that goes on day after day, year after 
year, and generation after generation. 


No Single Causative Factor.—In dealing 
with crime, we should, both from the stand- 
point of theoretical interest and of practical 


importance, try to discover the causes of 
crime. It should, however, be noticed that 
those who place emphasis on the ability 
of people to use their free will on all occa- 
sions will not find any problem in the 
matter of the etiology of crime. The 
fundamental assumption of those who 
stress the importance of free will is that 
every man, woman or child is what he or 
she is on account of the free choice he or 
she has made in regard to the various 
phases or vicissitudes of life. A man commits 
a crime because he chooses to do so; he 
could have desisted from the crime if he 
had wanted to; and therefore his is the 
responsibility for the commission of the 
deed. This, for centuries, was the stand- 
point of penology in almost all countries. 
It held each offender, young or old, 
responsible for his crime, and thought 
that the best way of putting an end to the 
prevalence of crime was to punish the 
offender for his misdeed. The trend of 
thought has begun to change and to take 
a new direction in the matter of responsibi- 
lity for crime, and naturally, leaders of 
thought and administrators of justice have 
begun to take an interest in the various 
factors that might have induced a person 
to take to criminal activities. 


It should, however, be noticed, at the 
very outset, that crime is not caused by any 
single factor but by a group or constella- 
tion of them. It is like a river fed by several 
tributaries. The effort to find any single 
cause of a crime is fruitless, for though we 
popularly may refer to any one thing as 
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the cause of a criminal deed, it is the 
resultant of a multiplicity of causes. For 
instance, physical and geographical factors 
such as climate, nature of the soil and means 
of communications in a country may have 
something to do with the number and the 
nature of crimes committed in it. Some 
people think that in the higher latitudes 
of the north zone there is less crime against 
persons than in the lower latitudes, but 
that in the northern latitudes there are more 
crimes against property than in the south. 
It is very difficult, however, to arrive at an 
accurate statement of this kind through 
scientifically collected facts and figures. 
Even countries in the north do not all have 
the same geographical and social factors 
equally present in each one of them. 
There is, however, more statistical support 
for the view that in European countries 
there is a variation in the kind of crimes 
that occur predominantly in the summer 
and winter months. In the former season 
crimes against persons are more frequent 
than in other parts of the year, while in the 
latter there is a greater frequency of crimes 
involving property. This variation in the 
nature and number of crimes has something 
to do with the social habits and economic 
conditions of people in European countries. 
Statistics of the kind worked out for 
different parts of India would be most help- 
ful, if available. Unfortunately, however, 
I have not come across attempts in India 
to find out whether any such relationship 
exists between crimes of various kinds 
and the different seasons of the year such 
as the hot months, the rainy months 
and the cold months (where a cold season 
exists). 


The Italian school of criminologists 
thought that there was a close correlation 
between crime and the anatomical features 
of a person. The one who advocated this 
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theory most strongly was Lombroso. He 
thought that the biggest criminals were 
born criminals and that there were certain 
anatomical and physiological characteris- 
tics which marked them out from ordinary 
human beings. He arrived at his conclusion 
after measurements which he made on 
numerous prisoners whom he examined. 
He was struck by the frequent recurrence 
of certain characteristics such as ‘‘ a small 
cranial capacity, a small weight of brain, 
a great length of arm, a retreating forehead, 
a protruding underjaw ; a scanty beard 
and a thick head of hair ; projecting ears 
and squinting eyes; a tendency to left- 
handedness ; a lessened sensitiveness to 
pain but a more than doubled susceptibility 
to climatic, magnetic and meteorological 
changes.”’* In this way, by putting together 
the ~ anatomical and physiological 
abnormalities which he had noticed in 
thousands of persons, he constructed a 
specific type of man whom he called a 
criminal type. This made a great stir in 
learned circles. Many people accepted 
Lombroso’s contention, once he could 
boast of having made personal notes on 
no fewer than 25 thousand criminals, 
as it was based on personal observations 
and anthropometrical measurements. Other 
investigators were surprised at the strange 
statements of Lombroso and made measure- 
ments of their own to check up the new 
contention. Among those who made 
measurements of this kind may be parti- 
cularly mentioned a prison-doctor in 
England called Charles Goring. These 
investigators could not get the same 
results as Lombroso. They found that the 
characteristics which he pronounced to 
be criminal could be found in many 
honest men and that in many of the 
delinquents in whom they were traceable, 
they were not innate but merely the 
result of penury and hardship. They believed 





*See C.S. Kenny: The Italian Theory of Crime in ‘‘ The Modern Approach to Criminal Science. ”’ 
—English Studies in Criminal Science Series, McMillan, 1945. 
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that the general run of prisoners in any 
prison had on the whole the same features 
as people outside. Several other attempts 
have been made by observers to arrive 
at a kind of correlation between physical 
or anatomical features and mental charac- 
teristics, but hitherto no _ satisfactory 
proof has been given to show that crime 
has anything to do with special anatomical 
characteristics. Even if there is a correla- 
tion between physical features and 
character, it does not follow that those who 
have a certain type of mental and physical 
traits should necessarily turn out to be 
criminals. 


Personally, I am inclined to think 
that the psychological make-up of the people 
concerned is the most important factor 
in the etiology of crime, for crime is 
something that is concerned with the 
reaction of individuals (or groups of 
individuals) to society. As a whole, crime, 
in more direct words, is something that 
is caused by psychological factors more 
than by anything else. By psychological 
factors we understand quite a number 
of things such as the temperament of a 
person and the relative strength of the 
various natural propensities or instincts 
that work in him, the attitudes and fears 
and prejudices that he acquired in his 
early days, and the kind of ideals of charac- 
ter and principles of conduct that He has 
accepted for himself. We should also 
bring into this category of psychological 
factors the intellectual equipment of a 
person. To understand what led to a 
criminal deed or a criminal career, we 
should give heed to all these factors that 
pertain to his psyche. But in this paper I 
do not intend to deal with them—not 
because they are unimportant, but because 
they are so important that they should be 


dealt with independently and at greater 
length than is possible in this paper. 


The Environment.—Important as the 
psychological factors are, we cannot account 
for criminality by them alone. They 
result in crime when they come into 
combination with social factors. ‘‘ A man 
of a certain constitution put in a certain 
environment will be a criminal,” said 
J. B.S. Haldane.* The same view has been 
put forward by Hentig, who says: ‘‘Punish- 
able actions can be forced out of a 
relatively social disposition by the pressure 
of outside circumstances just as the healthy 
body can be made sick by a very evil 
climate or the attack of virulent bacteria. 
To use a metaphor, many metals have a 
high melting point, many a low one. We 
call those metals with a high melting point 
hard. If by means of a very high temperature 
we melt a hard metal, we cannot suddenly 
classify it as soft because it has succumbed 
to an exceptional temperature. It is similarly 
so with man’s natural disposition.’’f 


Hentig does not contend that the 
social environment of a person necessarily 
determines whether he lapses into criminal 
ways or not, any more than he would say 
that ‘‘Crime=Symptom of a defect in 
personal disposition.” But, he rightly re- 
cognises that under certain social and 
economic circumstances, any man or 
woman or child may be tempted to ignore 
or set aside rules of conventional and 
social propriety. I am sure that there are 
individuals who, however sorely they may 
be tempted, do not take recourse to anti- 
social lines of conduct. While such people 
are ready to face and, if necessary, suffer 
the gravest and hardest situations, even at 
the risk of their lives, there are a few who 
go under even with slight provocations. 





* Quoted by Claude Mullins: Crime and Psychology, Ch. V., p. 123. Methuen, 1944, 2nd ed. 


+ Hans Von Hentig: Punishment, Its Origin & Treatment, Ch. III, p. 153, William Hodge & Co., 
1937, London. 
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In between, there is a vast proportion of 
people who put up a fight against hardships 
and privations but give up their resistance 
when they feel that the course of circum- 
stances is too hard on them. This is what 
criminal statistics have revealed (the first 
man who demonstrated that there is a 
natural frequency curve in regard to crime 
in every state or big natural group of 
people being a Belgian statistician Adolph 
Quetelet in the eighties of the last century). 
The level of resistance is not the same in 
the case of all people. The psychological 
build or make-up of a person and the social 
conditions in which he lives, together 
account for the failure of such people 
to keep to the rules and regulations of 
organized social life. What I propose to 
do in this paper is to examine how certain 
social conditions lead to criminality more 
than. certain other conditions. But before 
proceeding I wish to say once again what 
I have said already, and I shall have occasion 
to say it again in the course of this paper, 
that it is not the social factors as such that 
lead a person to a criminal career’; it is the 
collusion of something within himself 
with unfavourable environmental factors 
from outside that results in crime. 


The Home Atmosphere—In consider- 
ing the social environment we should first 
take the home into account. The home is 
a place that should give love and a sense 
of security as well as natural comforts to 
the child. In many homes, however, children 
do not get these most essential requisites 
of healthy growth. For a sense of security 
the child must feel himself loved ; but 
in some homes there is so much strict 
discipline and repression enforced on the 
child that he does not enjoy any happiness 
there. He has to control himself lest he 
should incur the displeasure and punish- 
ment of the grown-up people around him. 
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In some homes the situation may be the 
opposite, where the child tyrannises over 
the mother and other members of the 
family. The child needs to feel that he 
belongs to a world of order and regularity ; 
and where the child is able to mould his 
environment according to his impulses 
and changing whims, he fails to be sure of 
the world around him as a stable and well- 
ordered world. This leaves him with a lot 
of uncertainty in his own life. His perplexity 
is still greater in those homes where there 
is love and indulgence on certain occasions 
and strictness and repression on certain 
other occasions and at times when he is not 
in a position to understand what reactions 
would be created in others on account of 
his own actions. There are many homes in 
which the children are entirely neglected, 
especially in what are known as broken 
homes, from which either the father 
or mother, and in some cases both of them, 
have run away. All these social factors create 
uncertainty, perplexity and tension in 
the members of the family, especially 
in children ; and, as psychology tells us, 
these tensions and unhappy conflicts are 
likely to express themselves in various 
forms of anti-social conduct. 


The sense of insecurity is experienced 
by the child when his material needs are 
not satisfied, and the homes of many 
children are homes of destitution and” 
utter poverty. Cyril Burt found in a study 
of 200 children that over one-half of the 
total amount of juvenile delinquency is 
found in homes that are poor or very 
poor—belonging to an economic group 
that numbers only about 30% of the total 
population. * Clifford Manshardt points out 
that 618 out of 1,195 cases or 51.7 percent 
of the cases that appeared before the 
Bombay juvenile court in 1937 were desti- 
tutes Referring to this condition of the 





* Cyril Burt: The Young Delinquent, Ch. III, p. 68-69. 
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children and the overcrowded homes they 
come from, a topic we shall refer to later, 
he says: ‘‘ The continual wonder to me 
is not the number of children who become 
delinquent, but rather the number of 
children who, in spite of such odds, 
manage to keep out of trouble.”* This is 
a tribute which the poor deserve ; and 
another writer in India who has written 
a small book on the subject has anticipated 
Manshardt in paying this well-deserved 
tribute to the poor : ‘‘ It would be a great 
injustice to the poor to say that poverty 
necessarily leads to crime. The great 
majority of the poor struggle bravely with 
adversity, and retain their honesty. This is 
equally true in India. The greatest poverty 
will be found in the villages, and yet crime 
is less in villages than in towns.” f 


The condition of poverty and desti- 
tution is something that provides a 
temptation for people to fall into delinquent 
ways though, as we have seen, the majority 
of the poor are able to resist it. The tempta- 
tion is there for all poor people, but it is 
particularly strong for those who knew 
better times but have now fallen upon 
hard days. It is this deterioration in 
economic position, providing situations 
of contrast, making the people feel what 
conveniences and amenities of life they 
had and how needy and destitute they are 
today, which often serves as an additional 
temptation to adopt evil means to satisfy 
their present needs. 


In poor homes where the parent is 
unable to provide for the needs of the 
children, the latter are expected to help in 
the maintenance of the family. Children 
go out to work and bring home their earn- 


ings. In some homes the parents take 
from the child all his earnings and he does 
not have any pocket money for himself. 
He may hand over his earnings to his 
parents with apparent readiness and joy, 
but as a little boy he feels his privation; 
and in course of time he may develop a 
sense of animosity. ‘‘ The attitude of the 
wage-earning child who takes the turning- 
over of all his earnings to his parents as 
a matter of course......... may lead to 
insubordination later on. A natural reaction 
from complete subjection is pushed too 
far by the spirit of his new associates and 
by the invitations of his enlarged world.” $ 


Children going out to work create 
a number of other problems. For one thing, 
many of them can get only what may be 
called blind alley occupations—such as 
running errands, hawking, newspaper 
selling, serving as part-time shop assistants 
or domestic servants, etc. First of all, a 


job of this kind cannot be a training for 


work that should satisfy a person as an 
expression of his creative manhood. It 
may be supposed that, after doing little 
odds and ends of work of this kind, 
boys may change their occupation and enter 
into skilled trades, but very few boys are 
able to pick up skill for any respectable 
kind of work after doing mere errand 
work for two or three years. The great 
mass of them fall, as was reported by an 
observer in 1909, ‘‘ into low skilled trades 
or casual labour.” § Very often they finish 
their work in a few hours and have therefore 
too much leisure and freedom for 
themselves with almost complete lack 
of control from any responsible senior 
person. They are subject to dangers and 





Reformation of Offenders 


*C, Manshardt: The Delingyent Child, Ch. Ill, p. 32, 1939 D. B. Taraporewala & Sons. 
+O. H. B. Starte: 
Publications, 1934. 
t Mary E. Richmond: Social Diagnosis, Ch. VII, p. 155.—Russell Sage Foundation, 1923. 
§ Report on Boy Labour, 1909—See Hermann Mannheim: Social Aspects of Crime, Ch. IX, 
p. 243—George Allen & Unwin, 1940. 
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temptations that are particularly strong 
for children of the ‘‘ teen” years. They 
often gather in small groups and commit 
little deeds of mischief and nuisance, 
with the result that they fall into the 
hands of the police, who take them to 
the law court. There, for minor offences 
they are often fined ; and, when the fines 
are not paid, they are committed to prison. 
The fault is not primarily of the kind 
of occupations in which they find 
themselves but of the economic circum- 
stances that drove them to these occupa- 
tions. Many of them have had no chance 
of acquiring a skilled profession—their 
parents were too poor, and state authorities 
did not care for them sufficiently well 
to do for them what the parents could not 
afford to do. 


Those who have to work hard and for 
long hours come out tired, and such 
fatigued people do not have as much con- 
trol over their feelings and emotions as 
those who are physically fresh and fit. 
Verrier Elwin, in mentioning the causes of 
crime, considers fatigue as having. an 
important place among secondary causative 
factors. He quotes from Kinberg that 
‘‘great exhaustion will occasionally 
produce actual psychosis of a confusive 
type. A disturbed consciousness of ex- 
ternals, the presence of hallucinations 
and delusional ideas, may then naturally 
enough produce criminal actions. But even 
in cases where fatigue does not give rise 
to such pronounced mental disorders it 
may produce a change of personality 
which, under circumstances, may result 
in criminal actions, The psychological 
fatigue phenomena that are especially 
important as crime factors are a strong 
feeling of dysphonia, dejection and 
irritability, worry, desperation and an 
unreflecting vague wish to escape from a 


situation which seems intolerable. Any 
intensification of the complicated emotional 
condition may weaken further the 
automatic action control.”’* Dr. Norwood 
East in his Medical Aspects .of Crime 
says that from the study of several 
cases he is convinced ‘‘that physical 
fatigue is not uncommonly the last straw 
which precipitates a suicidal attempt ;”f 
and we may add that what applies to suicide, 
which is aggression against the self, applies 
also to crime, which is aggression against 
others. Fatigue may arise out of hard and 
prolonged work, but it is not only hard 
work that creates the bad effect that we 
have mentioned. Continuous occupation 
with uninteresting or uncongenial work 
may also produce the same consequences. 


Unemployment.—Unemployment is an 
important factor in the etiology of crime. 
An unemployed person is worried as to 
how he may provide his dependents and 
himself with the bare necessities of life. 
He cannot stand the sight of his wife and 
children going without food for days 
together and he takes recourse to desperate 
means to satisfy the most primary needs 
of life. We find in this country a not 
infrequent connection between unemploy- 
ment and desertion. An unemployed man 
in a village often turns to industrial cities 
like Bombay or Ahmedabad for work. 
He leaves his family behind, as Clifford 
Manshardt, the former Director of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, 
says with true understanding, hoping 
to send for them when he has become 
established in his new work. But the 
expected work is not found immediately 
and he begins a bondage to the money- 
lender which compels him to postpone 
indefinitely the transfer of his family to 
the city. ‘‘ As months pass, his contacts 
with the village become fewer and fewer. 








*Elwin: Maria Murder and Suicide, Ch. XI, p. 143, Oxford University Press, 1943. 
- t Norwood East: Medical Aspects of Crime, Ch. V, p. 152. 
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Finally, even the small money-orders 
which have been remitted cease, and the 
family tie is broken. The man leaves his 
last-known address and takes up his 
residence in another quarter of the city, 
often forming a loose attachment with 
another woman worker and even starting 
to rear another family. The deserted wife 
may stay in the village, or she may bring 
her children to the city in search of her 
husband. If she comes to the city, the 
chances are that the man cannot be found, 
and she herself is compelled to seek work 
to keep the family together. The children 
are left to fend for themselves, without 
parental guidance or supervision, It is 
only to be expected that in an appreciable 
number of cases the children will get into 
trouble, which may be of a serious enough 
character to bring them into conflict with 
the authorities.” * 


When a large number of people are 
out of employment and cannot find 
for themselves and their dependents such 
elementary things as food, clothing and 
shelter, there arises the possibility of fre- 
quent acts of violence and riots. Of course 
the incidence of violence and mass acts 
of lawlessness such as riots and loot are 
not the same everywhere. We recall that 
in 1944 when several lakhs of people died 
of destitution in Calcutta and other parts 
of Bengal, there were to be seen all around 
them shops of sweetmeats and provisions 
and other marks of plenty enjoyed by their 
more fortunate neighbours. It was, never- 
theless, a remarkable fact that the dying 
people hardly made any organized or 
violent attempts to help themselves to the 
things they considered as belonging to 
others. Hermann Mannheim studied statis- 
tical figures of unemployment and strikes 
in England for a few years and compared 
them with those of crimes ; and he says 





+ Hermann Mannheim : 
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that though in some places unemployment 
and strikes brought about an increase in 
the number of crimes there were instances 
where in spite of unemployment and pro- 
tracted strikes there was no proportionate 
rise in the number of crimes. ‘‘ The only 
conclusion,” he says, ‘‘ which can safely 
be brought from our statistical material 
is that unemployment as a causative factor 
of crimes seems to play a widely varying 
role in different districts. Whilst in some 
cases there is to be found an almost com- 
plete harmony between the fluctuations of 
unemployment and crime, in some others 
not even the slightest analogy exists.” ¢ 


The peaceful behaviour of the starving 
and dying millions in Calcutta and other 
parts of Bengal, referred to above, shows 
that economic factors by themselves, do 
not account for the causation of crime. 
Economic motives are found in association 
with, and are complicated by, other motives. 
This is how sometimes grievous hurt and 
even homicide occur in disputes concerning 
property of no high intrinsic value. Some- 
times disputes take place over a boundary 
line which possibly means a few square feet 
of land going to someone who is greedy 
of other peoples’ land. Arguments take 
place and they are followed by angry 
and violent deeds. Sometimes people in 
two neighbouring villages dispute the 
ownership of a certain plot of ground 
covering a few acres. In such cases owner- 
ship of the disputed land becomes a matter 
of prestige for the two groups. I remember, 
when I was a boy, people of two villages, 
E and K, had a fierce struggle with each 
other. It so happened that the leaders of 
the two combating groups were related to 
each other by marriage—the leader of K 
having married the daughter of one of the 
leaders of E. The leader of K was violently 
assaulted by the E people, and many of his 





* Clifford Manshardt : The Delinquent Child, Ch. Tl, Pp. 40 f, 
Social Aspects of Crime, Ch. V, p. 147, George Allen & Unwin, 1940. 




















supporters also suffered bodily hurt. The 
K people had to go for judicial and other 
business transactions to a town called T, 
and as the road that led to T passed through 
E the former had often to walk that distance 
with great vigilance and circumspection. 
Such disputes and law-suits often cost 


immensely more than the value of the © 


original property the ownership of which 
is disputed. In Travancore a series of law- 
suits and occasionally even of criminal 
assaults have been going on for nearly 
30 years regarding a small endowment fund 
given to the Syrian Church by the 
Travancore Government about a hundred 
years ago. The endowment amount is 
only a few thousand rupees, but the 
contending parties have spent several lakhs 
to prove their respective claims to the 
right of using the interest accruing from it. 
If you consider in terms of money the 
value of the time and energy spent by 
some of the most respected leaders of the 
two parties of the church, I am sure it 
means very many more lakhs of rupees 
still. Examples of this kind show that it is 
not always the intrinsic material value of 
some property that counts: economic 
considerations are often aggravated by 
considerations of prestige, moral rights 
and revenge. 


Size of Families—It is generally held 
that there is some correlation between the 
size of families and the presence of crime. 
Even if there is, it need not in my opinion 
be an indication of the fact that large 
families are breeding grounds of criminally 
inclined persons. It is no doubt a fact that 
in all countries the larger families are found 
among the poor and the lower middle 
classes of people; but it must also be remem- 
bered that the majority of people in any 
country belong to this socio-economic 
group. Taking these two facts tcgether, 
we may be able to account well enough for 
.the prevalence of crime in greater numbers 
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actually, though not proportionately, in 
that section of the population—made up 
of the lower middle and poor classes— 
which is characterized by prolific families. 
It may as well be pointed out that well- 
behaved and law-abiding people also are 
found among lower, middle and poor 
class people in larger numbers than among 
the rich. The fact is that the size of families 
does not give any reliable indication of the 
strength of criminal tendencies in people. 
If there is more crime in prolific families, 
it is due to the economic hardship to which 
young and old members in such families 
are subjected. For instance, there is a lot of 
overcrowding in tenements belonging to 
the lower strata of society. Poverty leads 
to overcrowding. Poor people huddle 
together in certain localities and make 
themi a conjested area, and in each home 
all available space is occupied in the day 
time and in the night. Children do not 
have moving space to play about, and if 
they play around and make noise their 
parents are disturbed, who cannot do their 
work without encumbrance. If there is 
any sick person in the home, he or she 
does not get any quiet. At night quite 
a number of people sleep together in the 
same room—father, mother, sometimes 
a few relatives, grown-up children and little 
children—and here they often witness 
scenes which are not conducive to their 
mental poise and calm. Possibly in India 
with our warm climate which allows many 
people to sleep out in the open, the danger 
of over-crowded tenements is not so great 
as in colder countries. Cyril Burt in his 
investigation of delinquency in London 
found that there was a correlation of .77 
between overcrowding in the home and 
juvenile delinquency. The incidence of 
crime in over-crowded families in some 
selected areas in India—whether in big 
cities like Bombay or Calcutta or even 
some of our smaller cities which too have 
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their slums and over-crowded quarters— 
is worthy of special study by workers 
interested in sociological:research. 


Tribal Traditions—The influence of 
what may be called social heredity is seen in 
certain tribes in India which for genera- 
tions have been addicted to the commission 
of special offences. Mr. O. H. B. Starte, 
an I. C. S. Officer who was placed in charge 
of the education and reformation of such 
tribes in the Bombay Province, mentions 
the traditional habits of some of them. 
‘*The Chhaparbant confined himself to 
the making of false coins, the Ghantichor 
was an adept in the stealing of bundles in 
the bazar and hence his name. The Phase- 
Pardhi or Haranshikari snared deer, it is 
true, but was equally prepared to snatch 
a goat from a herd, or to demand by black- 
mail grain from the threshing floor.’ * 
Some of these people never did any honest 
work for any length of time, and very 
few employers were ready to employ 
them even if they offered to work. ‘‘ For 
centuries they have wandered from village 
to village living on begging, blackmail and 
loot. These need to have special care 
taken for them, and to be trained to honest 
labour. They are gathered together in 
colonies called Criminal Tribes Settlements 
and work is provided for them.” There 
are other tribes whose criminal record 
is not so bad as that of the people just 
mentioned but who still have criminal 
careers as tribal ideals. The framing of the 
Criminal Tribes Act; the establishment of 
Settlements under special officers, and 
the effort to provide work for them and 
education for their children have already 
produced results which indicate that if 
attention is given to their social and 
economic conditions, even people with a 
tradition of criminal tribes for generations 
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can be started on the path of group self- 
respect and honest occupations. 


This fairly detailed reference to eco- 
nomic factors does not imply that if all 
people have enough to eat and good houses 
to live in, and adequately remunerative 
work to do and leisure to enjoy, all crimes 
would come to an end; no, crimes will 
still occur even when economic conditions 
are satisfactory. At the same time it cannot 
be doubted that the number of crimes 
will be appreciably reduced if attention 
is given to a more equitable distribution of 
wealth. Karl Marx’s view that disparity of 
economic conditions is the cause of all 
social and political and international ills is 
rather a narrow view. Man does not live 
by bread alone, nor are all his activities 
motivated by an effort to be well-off in mate- 
rial things. We cannot expect that all conflicts 
in the social life of people will come to 
an end when there is plenty for all to 
eat and comfortable places for all to live 
in and ample leisure for all to enjoy. 
Conflicts have their origin not only in 
matters relating to economics but also— 
and in my opinion more primarily—in 
psychological factors. All the same we 
should admit that behind many of the 
conflicts that take place all around us, 
especially in conflicts of an anti-social 
nature, reference to economic conditions 
is conspicuously present. Long hours of 
work, uncertainty as to how to satisfy such 
legitimate needs of a growing family as 
food, medical c re and education, fatigue 
through protracted or monotonous occu- 
pations, lack of common amenities of life, 
inability to secure care-free leisure, and 
the impossibility of enjoying leisure to the 
best advantage even when it is available— 
these are factors that contribute to crime, 
and they are all related to the economic 
condition of people. 





*©.H.B. Starte : Reformation of Offenders in India, Ch. VI, p. 65, 2nd Edition. 














STRIKE AS A LABOUR WEAPON 


By M. VasupevA Moorrxry 


Strikes, which constitute labour’s most powerful weapon, involve serious social and economic 


consequences. 


Hence, while maintaining that they should be used only as a last resort, the author makes 


a plea for developing and applying social techniques based on our heritage and consistent with our vision 


of life. 


This article is the first part of a sociological study of strikes and their significance by Dr. Moorthy 
who is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


A strike, as the word implies, is an 
action of a group, intended to hit home the 
party against which it has a grievance. 
Sydney and Beatrice Webb opine that the 
term strike may have been derived from the 
sailors’ term of ‘‘striking’”’ the mast, 
thus bringing the movement to a stop. 
‘** Boycott,” ‘‘ hartal” and ‘‘ strike ” have 
more or less similar significance in common 
parlance and are understood to mean 
cessation, temporary may be, of co-operative 
relationship between the parties involved. 
In the field of industrial discussion a strike 
has a positive implication and means a 
concerted refusal by the employees to 
work, with a view to enforcing their own 
demands on their employers. Legally a 
strike is defined to be ‘‘a total or partial 
cessation of work by employees employed 
in an industry acting in combination or 
a concerted refusal or a refusal under a 
common understanding of employees to 
continue to work or to accept work where 
such cessation or refusal is in consequence 
of an industrial dispute in any industry.”’! 
Thus to constitute a strike there must be 
total or partial cessation of work by the 
employees or a concerted refusal of the 
employees to work ; and such cessation of 
work should be the result of an industrial 
dispute. 


A concerted refusal to work, having 
entered the place of work, is technically 
referred to as ‘‘ a stay-in strike.” A ‘‘ tool- 
down strike”’ is a variation of it where 
workers put down their instruments in 
the course of their employment and refuse 
to continue the job. 


Similarly, a voluntary action of the 
employer to prevent his workers from 
working is technically described as a 
** lock-out.” Legally a ‘‘ lock-out ’’ means 
‘‘the closing of a place or part of a place of 
employment or the total or partial suspen- 
sion of work by an employer or the total 
or partial refusal by an employer to con- 
tinue to employ persons employed by him, 
where such closing, suspension, or refusal 
occurs in consequence of an industrial 
dispute and is intended for the purpose of 
compelling these persons or of aiding an- 
other employer in compelling persons em- 
ployed by him to accept any term or condi- 
tion of, or, affecting employment.” Thus 
a lock-out should fulfil three conditions :— 

1. There should be closing of a 
place or part of a place of 
employment, etc. 

2. Such closing, refusal or suspen- 
sion should be the result of 
an industrial dispute. 





1. Bombay Industrial Disputes Act. Sec. 3, 
The Trade Disputes Act, 1929, which is a Central Legislative Measure, 


efines a strike as ‘‘a 


cessation of work by a body of persons employed in any trade or industry acting in 


combination or a concerted refusal, or a refusal 


under a common understanding of any 


number of persons who are or have been so employed to continue to work or to accept 


employment’ 


2. The Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, Sec. 3. 
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3. And it should be done for the 
purpose of enforcing any term 
affecting employment. (A strike 
is a weapon of the employees 
while a lock-out is a weapon 
of the employer.) 


Both are instruments of offence and 
defence wielded by the parties as occasion 
arises and as the strength of each permits. 
The object of a strike is generally to obtain 
an industrial concession from the employers 
and of a lock-out is to retaliate upon the 
workers for any of their combined actions 
or to force a decision on them. The aim of 
each is to inflict economic injury on the 
other and as such the declaration of a 
strike or a lock-out proclaims a socio- 
economic conflict. In the present stage of 
industrial economy they are the concrete 
expressions of the organizational might 
of labour on the one hand and of capital 
on the other, the gravity of the conflict 
being always commensurate with the 
resources of the parties. 


Though an industrial strike is a com- 
paratively modern feature, the conflict 
between labour and capital is very old. In 
the dim past, when society was organized on 
a simple communistic basis, there could be 
no conflict either of a social or an economic 
kind. Society which was a small unit 
functioned like a well-integrated organism. 
There was no economic rivalry, no com- 
petition for the things of this life. Common 
exploitation answered to community enjoy- 
ment. It was only when privileged classes 
arose and became sharply distinguished 
from the rest of the group, that seeds of 
discord were sown. Society divided itself 
into ‘‘haves’” and ‘‘ have-nots.” The 
former, unconsciously almost, made use 
of religion and imposed on the latter their 
sanctimonious illusions and created a 
species of chicanery by which property 
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was universally recognized to be legal. 
Religion and law stupified and hypnotized 
the ‘‘have-nots” and levied on them contri- 
butions of unquestioning obedience. There 
was thus no apprehension of a major 
conflict in society, peace being assured 
by the economic and intellectual paralysis 
of the poor. The poor were too poor to 
organize and the riches of the rich were 
not challenged. Moreover, the absence of 
agencies like the press, retarded the inter- 
communication of ideas with the 
consequence that revolutionary sentiments 
were slow in being kindled. Even when 
slavery became almost universal, both 
in urban and rural life, the masters felt 
a sense of security in the dense ignorance 
of the drudges. The masters whipped the 
workers with impunity, raped their women 
without raising protest and even sold them 
without being questioned. Today, we who 
are accustomed to a newer picture of 
civilization, wonder why the slave of those 
early days did not move a muscle of his 
body in resentment of the heinous acts 
of his owner. But fear of opposition or 
uprising seems to have gradually crept 
into the guilty hearts of the slave-drivers. 
They early took the precaution of cutting 
off the strength of slaves by reducing 
their numbers by the simple and easy 
method of murder. Referring to ancient 
Greece, J. H. Harley says: ‘‘In Sparta 
the Helots were periodically massacred 
lest they should become too powerful 
and arrive at anticipations of Syndicalism.”’ 3 
It should not be supposed that this was an 
invariable or a universal practice. There 
were perhaps a few good masters who took 
adequate care of their slaves. But, generally, 
the picture of old economy everywhere 
stands out against the lurid background of 
the dumb exploited and oppressed. 


Serfdom took the place of slavery and 
bettered the lot of the underdog to a 





3. J. H. Harley, Syndicalism, p. 8. 
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considerable extent, though the economic 
and social status of groups in society 
became, in time, more and more emphasized. 
The development of commerce and over- 
seas trade led to the consolidation of large 
holdings in agriculture and to the conse- 
quent release of landless workers for the 
rapidly growing urban labour markets. This 
marked the real beginning of the modern 
era of conflict between labour and capital. 
The industrial revolution which led to large- 
scale mechanized production and huge 
concentration of the working population 
brought into painful relief the differences 
between the employers and employees. 
The dispossessed workers who had nothing 
left but their labour to sell formed a grow- 
ing body, and on the other side stood in 
full and newly acquired strength the indus- 
trial lords, complacent and opposing the 
workers, In the early days of the industrial 
era the workers had to contend against 
an inhuman minimum wage which meant 
intolerable living conditions, and against 
long hours and hard work which meant 
oppressive working conditions, Thus, difficult 
living and working conditions grinded the 
lives of workers and they had neither 
happiness at home nor joy at work. Their 
life was a perpetual transition from the 
roaring factories to the dark slums, and 
from the dark slums to the roaring factories. 
This happened and continued before the 
eyes of the capitalist employers who made 
a display of their leisure in boisterous 
enjoyment. Naturally, the poor workers 
attributed their misery to their employers, 
and looked on their luxury and callousness 
with jealous and defiant eyes. But they were 
helpless against the might of their 
employers. Individually, the worker could 
not claim his human rights from his 
employer, much less put forth any effective 
efforts for their enforcement. The State 
was yet the handmaid of the rich and it 
catered to their interests, .and lost no 


opportunity to cast chains round the 
disinherited proletariat. In England the 
workers formed combinations for the 
purpose of collective bargaining and for 
presenting a united front to the employers. 
But instantly Combination Laws were 
passed making such working men’s or- 
ganizations illegal, and employers refused to 
engage any one who did not relinquish his 
membership of the union,—a condition 
which was known as the ‘‘ presentation 
of the document.” But by these actions 
workingmen’s organizations were driven 
underground and the day of settling indus- 
trial differences in an amicable and 
constitutional manner was postponed. More 
or less similar has been the history of 
labour relations in industry almost every- 
where,—workers trying through combina- 
tions to get their ‘‘ grievances ’’ redressed 
at the hands of their employers and the 
employers resisting, with all the might at 
their command, the ‘‘claims” of the 
workers. The struggle has gone on, with 
the State sometimes looking on neutrally, 
sometimes actively supporting the 
employers when it suited its interests, 
and sometimes interfering to mollify the 


- workers. It is not our purpose here to go 


into the history of industrial relations 
in various countries, but suffice it to say 
that the development of labour movements 
all over, in respect of claims of workers 
and of methods adopted to enforce these 
claims, have followed more or less compart- 
able trends, and trade unionism has 
developed out of the necessity of workers 
combining against the employer’s power 
to exploit labour. 


What are labour’s methods of fighting 
out its issues with capital ? And which 
is the most effective of these ? What are the 
effects on the various social groups, of the 
adoption by labour of one or the other of 
these methods of enforcing its demands ? 
These are extremely interesting questions as 
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answers to them may lead to the suggestion 
of what attitude the society in general, 
and the State in particular, have to take 
in dealing with the resulting situations. 
Though a description, in historical 
sequence, of these methods is not possible, 
we may mention a few outstanding ones 
to which labour has, at one time or another, 
resorted. 


Vivlence.—Violence is one of the 
easiest methods which suggests itself to 
workers during periods of industrial con- 
flict, violence to the person and property 
of the employer. The head of the industrial 
firm concerned is usually looked upon 
as the employer possessing supreme autho- 
rity in the management and disposal of 
all affairs pertaining to the firm. Hence, 
when there is a dispute on any point and 
it cannot be amicably settled, the workers 
not unnaturally look on the employer 
or his agent as the chief cause of the 
dead-lock, and try to remove him from 
their way or inflict on him some kind of 
injury by way of punishment or vengeance. 
The chief forms of it known to labour 
ate kidnapping, assassination or beating of 
the employer or some other responsible 
person concerned. One of these methods 
was usually employed in the most riotous 
days of Chartism in England and Syndica- 
lism in France. Even today, in our own 
country, threats of assassination of the 
employer or his agent or the jobber from 
anonymous quarters are not infrequent, 
and we have many instances of jobbers 
being beaten by workers for some dispute 
or other. In crowded industrial cities 
where there is some degree of public 
opinion and police vigilance, this form of 
violent exhibition is much less than in 
the isolated rural areas. In the land-lord- 
ridden Sind Province one comes across 
many reports from villages of masters 
being kidnapped, assaulted or murdered. 
And in many of the Indian villages the 
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dispute between land-lord and his workers 
usually develops into a feud and in 
most cases culminates in the murder of 
the former. 


Murder, for whatever reason carried 
out, should be strongly condemned, and 
the killing of an employer or his agent hardly 
solves any problem. Indeed, it magnifies 
the problem a hundredfold, calling into 
play the worst passions on either side. 
It is the most primitive and savage way of 
settling disputes. Violence of any form 
irreparably harms the cause of workers, 
lowering their moral position even when 
their claims are just. Creating horror 
and disgust in the minds of their less trucu- 
lent fellow workers, it tends to disintegrate 
the labour organization itself. Moreover, 
it brings about loss of sympathy of the 
public,—a loss which labour can ill-afford. 
Since the use of violence, whether it be 
assault or murder, is illegal workers 
have to resort to it in a covert 
fashion and this leads to underworld activi- 
ties like secret societies; conspiracies, 
spying, code language, etc. Such activities 
have adverse effect on the health, wealth 
and character of the workers. When 
culprits are actually found out and legal 
proceedings instituted against them, the 
pain and anxiety suffered by them, their 
friends and families, is immense. Therefore, 
workers have to be advised and warned 
against the use of violence and its advocates 
looked upon as enemies of the poor 
man’s cause. 


Sabotage.—The arguments we have 
advanced against the use of violence 
apply also to the resort to sabotage as a 
weapon of offence against the employer. 
Sabotage is wilful destruction of, or 


damage to, the plant or power or material 
by the workers with a view to dislocate 
work. Workers take to sabotage when, 
intending to strike, they suspect that 
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substitutes may be found by the employer, 
or when they apprehend strike-breakers 
in their ranks, or fear that a strike may not 
succeed. 


A well-known instance of widespread 
sabotage in labour history is the Dynamite 
Campaign embarked upon by the Structural 
Iron Workers’ Union in the United States 
during the early decades of this century. 
Failing to make headway in their strike, 
the union adopted a policy of wrecking 
buildings and bridges in course of erection, 
with dynamite. ‘‘Bombs were set off 
in places as widely separated as New York, 
New Orleans, and Salt Lake City. They 
were made of dynamite, and attached to 
an alarm clock so adjusted as to cause an 
explosion at the hour desired.’’+ In England 
and on the continent also destruction of 
plant and material by disgruntled workers 
frequently happens and constitutes a mena- 
cing industrial phenomenon. Cases of 
sabotage in India, though not rare, are 
not so numerous as in the West. The 
Government and the employers suppress 
and censor news relating to sabotage for 
fear that otherwise the evil might spread 
by sympathy and stimulate other workers 
to learn the technique of doing damage. 
Therefore, very little information of 
sabotage is available. In the upheaval of 
1942 following the arrest of national leaders, 
considerable dislocation in trade, industry 
and transport was reported due to damage 
to plant, power and material all over the 
country. It is said that amazing technique 
was displayed in the work of destruction, 
and sabotage was suspected. To what 
extent labour was directly responsible for 
the action has yet to be investigated. 
Generally speaking, the idea of sabotage 
is foreign to the Indian mind. The worker 
looks upon the instruments of production 
as the food-giver and as such treats them 
with superstitious veneration. It is a 
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common sight to see the workers worship- 
ping their respective implements or the 
plant with offerings of flowers and 
cocoanuts before they begin their day’s 
work or on every festive occasion. The 
tools with which one works are not merely 
the means of his living but constitute, 
by constant association, the symbolic 
expression of his personality. Thus by the 
inspiration and super-imposition of senti- 
ments, material media come to acquire 
spiritual significance. The student loves 
his books, the author the pen he uses, 
the peasant his plough and cattle, the 
fisherman his net, tackle and bark, the 
soldier his sword, the spinner his charkha, 
the artisan his own tools, and there is 
nothing strange that all these render 
homage to their respective instruments of 
vocational expression. On the Vijayadasami 
Day the Hindus worship the instruments 
of their work, celebrating the presence in 
them of the presiding deities of knowledge 
and wealth. 


Therefore, the destruction or damage 
of the instruments they venerate is not 
generally favoured by our workers. But 
the spread of modern education and 
communist ideas are fast dissipating the 
superstitions of the workers and in the 
machines owned by the capitalists they are 
beginning to see the instruments of their 
own exploitation. Hence, sabotage as a 
labour offensive which, though illegal, 
may be increasingly used in the future 
is a possibility which cannot be ruled out. 
But while it may succeed in temporarily 
coercing the employer into yielding to the 
demands of labour, sabotage offers no 
permanent settlement of disputes. Indeed, 
by paralysing industry it is bound to bring 
loss to the employer as well as the 
employees. Moreover, while repairs of the 
damaged plants are being effected, groups 
of labourers who were originally working 





4. J. A. Fitch, The Causes of Industrial Unrest, p. 225. 
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will have to be jobless, till such time as 
the machinery is not in order. 


Ca’Canny.—Ca’Canny is another 
method known to labour of expressing its 
resentment against the employer. Ca’Canny 
means to go slow, to deliberately do a 
piece of work very, very slowly so that 
production may be proportionately less 
compared to the time taken. It was used in 
the days of the Work Fund Theory in order 
to give scope for the employnient of more 
persons. As a labour offensive against the 
employer Ca’Canny has little chance of 
success, for, by further annoying the latter, 
it may lead to fines and dismissals, bringing 
disputes to a head. And it has no place 
where workers are employed on a piece-rate 
basis. Ca’Canny can never be an ultimate 
labour weapon, nor is it a manly one. 


Irritation Strike—An irritation strike 
means wilfully doing everything wrong. 
People who are on an irritation strike 
voluntarily produce bad material and spoil 
things. The object of the workers is not 
to leave their work making place for others, 
but to continue doing the job all awry. As 
is obvious, this method is as futile as 
Ca’Canny as a labour offensive and is 
bound to hasten disputes. Irritation strike 
has all the defects of Ca’Canny, in addition 
to the wasteful employment of labour 
in producing useless things. Therefore, 
resort to it has to be definitely discouraged. 


Strikes—The strike is the most im- 
portant and widely used weapon in the 
armouries of labour. We have already 
defined what a strike is. The object of the 
strike is to bring about complete cessation 
of work by workers staying away from the 
work place. As one can see, it is perfectly 
legitimate for workers to combine and 
keep away from work. It is now recognized 
as a democratic principle that labour is 
free to sell itself or refrain from doing it, 
and that no one has a right to force labour 
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to work. Labour is theoretically its own 
master. Therefore, there can be nothing 
wrong if workers choose or determine 
for whatever reason, to refuse to work. 
In the case of day to day labourers, irre- 
gularly employed, there is no question 
of discipline involved when they absent 
themselves from work or refuse to work, 
individually or in a body. But when 
employees regularly engaged for a parti- 
cular job on the basis of a civil. contract, 
absent themselves or refuse to work 
without fulfilling certain obligations like 
giving of due notice to their employer, 
etc., then they become liable for breach of 
contract. Therefore, lightning strikes place 
workers in the hands of the employer to 
the extent of their liability arising from the 
breach of contract of service on their part. 
The Payment of Wages Act, 1936 (modified 
upto 1937) requires the worker to give 
fifteen days notice before ceasing to work 
and to give due notice in case of all other 
absences. Otherwise the employer is 
empowered to levy fines on the worker and 
deduct the monies from the worker’s 
wages. According to the same Act, when ten 
or more persons absent themselves in 
concert without due notice, deduction 
may include wages for eight days of a worker 
in lieu of notice (as damage). It is further 
stated that a ‘‘ stay-in-strike”’ may be 
construed as absence. 


This makes the position of strikers 
and employers awkwatd, and hinders the 
smooth running of a strike. But the Pay- 
ment of Wages Act is not the only one that 
touches—though indirectly—the workers’ 
right to strike. The Trade Disputes Act, 
1929, which was made permanent in 1934 
and amended in 1938, makes strikes in 
public utility services illegal when under- 
taken without fourteen days notice. Due 
to war exigencies it was specially enacted 
by the Government of India under the 
Defence of India Rules by a publication 
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dated 21st August 1942, that ‘‘ No person 
employed in any undertaking shall go on 
strike in connection with any trade dispute 
without having given to his employer, 
within one month before striking, not less 
than fourteen days’ previous notice in 
writing of his intention to do so.” The 
measure likewise prohibits lock-outs by 
employers. These enactments make light- 
ning strikes illegal and render strikers 
liable to arrest and prosecution. 


The objective of a strike is to present 
a sudden situation to the employer, a 
situation which he cannot easily overcome. 
A strike seeks to paralyse the industry 
without damaging the plant or any part of it. 
It throws a challenge to the employer to 
carry on the job without the co-operation 
of the workers on strike. As such the 
success of it, to a very great extent, depends 
on its being of the nature of a blitzkrieg. 
It must be sudden and prompt to strike 
home. Else the employer will have enough 
time to prepare for the attack and foil the 
fight either by decoying strikers by bribes 
or through strike-breakers or by recruiting 
substitutes from elsewhere. But it may 
be argued that workers employed under 
the rules of the firm are under the obligation 
to give due notice before they absent. 
Hence, before resorting to strike the 
workers are morally bound to inform the 
employer of their resolve. This argument 
appears to be sound and is now generally 
accepted by the workers. 


Strikes are now a general feature of 
industrial life. Today they are sweeping in 
epidemic form through all countries and 
over all spheres of industries, transport, 
mines, docks, factories, municipal services, 
etc. The transition from war to peace- 
time economy has only aggravated the 
problem of employer-employee relations 





5. P. 333: 


6. Ibid. 


everywhere and India is no exception. 
According to the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour, ‘‘ Prior to the 
winter of 1918-19, a strike was a rare 
occurrence in Indian industry. Strikes took 
place occasionally on the railways and in 
other branches of industry ; but to the 
majority of industrial workers the use of 
the strike was probably unknown.”’5 This 
is attributed to lack of leadership and 
organization among workers and to their 
passive outlook on life. The report con- 
tinues to observe: ‘‘ The end of the war 
(The Great War of 1914) saw an immediate 
change. There were some important strikes 
in the cold weather of 1918-19 ; they were 
more numerous in the following winter 
and in the winter of 1920-21 industrial 
strife became almost general in organized 
industry. The main cause was the realiza- 
tion of the potentialities of the strike in 
the existing situation, and this was assisted 
by the emergence of trade union organisers, 
by the education which the war had given 
to the masses and by a scarcity of labour 
arising from the expansion of industry 
and aggravated by the great epidemics of 
influenza.”’ :— 


The following table gives an idea of 
the extent of industrial disputes leading to 
strikes as also the number of workers 
involved and work-days lost from 1930 
onwards :— . 


No. of Workmen Work 
Year Disputes Involved Days Lost 


1930 148 196,301 2,261,731 
1931 166 203,008 2,408,123 
1932 118 128,099 1,922,437 
1933 146 164,938 2,168,961 
1934 159 220,808 4,775,559 
1935 145 114,217 973,475 
1936 157 169,029 2,358,062 
1937 379 647,801 8,982,795 
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No. of Workmen Work 
Year Disputes Involved Days Lost 
1938 399 401,075 9,198,708 
1939 406 409,189 4,992,795 
1940 322 452,539 7,577,288 
1941 359 291,054 3,330,503 
1942 654 820,495 5,293,027 


A study of the table reveals that 
strikes, instead of decreasing, show a 
tendency to increase. The principal reasons 
for this are to be found in the rapid indus- 
trialization of the country, growing 
consciousness amongst workers of their 
rights, and development of trade union 
organizations. In 1926 the Government 
passed the Indian Trade Unions Act and 
this was modified in February 1943. 
This Act makes provision for the registra- 
tion and systematization of trade unions. 
Registered unions are invested with legal 
status whereby they are treated as corporate 
bodies with right of perpetual succession, 
common seal, power to acquire and hold 
movable and immovable property and right 
to sue and liability to be sued. This has 
immensely helped the expansion, along 
constitutional and legal lines, of labour 
unions and strengthened their bargaining 
power. But the main policies of labour are 
yet torn by conflicting loyalties and coloured 
by sectional interests. The Government 
which has a genius for finding out political 
Januses is always liberal—and never more 
so then during the last War in employing 
them to bamboozle the workers into 
keeping up the ‘‘ morale.’’ Consequently, 
though the strength which labour is today 
able to present is not negligible, it is not as 
formidable as it should be, or could be, 
if only labour freely chose its own leaders. 


Now, the strike has certain definite 
advantages over other labour weapons. 
. When it is exercised within limits and 
after due notice, it is perfectly legitimate. 
It is an open and fair fight. The strike 
poses a knotty situation for the employer 
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to solve. When six thousand workers who 
form the dynamic labour force of a firm 
keep away from their work in a body the 
employer is least likely to recruit an 
adequate number of workers from 
elsewhere ; and he has to let the plant lie 
idle, paying, all the while, supplementary 
costs like rent, taxes, etc. Therefore, it 
inflicts economic losses on the employer 
and hits him hard. Morally, also, the strike 
presents several appealing features. There 
is something imposing in the united wills 
of thousands of thinking and feeling indi- 
viduals, determined to achieve a common 
objective by simultaneously and continu- 
ously keeping away from work. The 
workers voluntarily accept idleness and 
loss of income—a sacrifice which may mean 
starvation to themselves and their families. 
They have to cling steadfastly to their 
cause, keep firm in their resolve and be 
loyal to their comrades, all against the 
temptations and weaknesses to which 
penury is hourly exposed. No force is more 
powerful than suffering in attracting human 
sympathies. And naturally the public lend 
their moral support to the _ strikers. 
The employer is exposed in contrast, 
and all his tight-fistedness and reliance 
on material resources appear mean. A 
peaceful and well-conducted strike for a 
right cause is akin to Satyagraha and is 
a spiritual force. Just as the invisible 
forces in Nature are more powerful than 
the visible, so also in the realms of human 
events the spiritual are mightier than the 
material. And whenever the two are in 
conflict, it appears to be in the inscrutable 
purpose of Nature as well as in the instincts 
of man to vote for the spiritual. 


Though the strike has many excellent 
merits as a labour weapon, it is not without 
its defects. It gravely affects the industry, 
labour, government and society. We have 
already spoken of the dislocation caused to 
industry by bringing about a total cessation 
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of work in the factory, causing it to close 
down. This, in turn, means heavy losses to 
industry. A reference to the table on page 
300-301 will show the enormous number 
of work-days lost due to strikes every year. 
Between 1930 and 1942, the annual average 
loss assumes the huge figure of 4,318,686 
work-days which means one strike nearly 
every working day. 7 That so much of pro- 
ductively possible labour was for ever 
withdrawn constitutes an industrial as well 
as a social loss. The same story is being 
repeated year by year and quarter by 
quarter in almost all industries. The man- 
days lost due to stoppages in cotton, 
woollen, silk and jute mills, engineering, 
railways, mines and miscellaneous indus- 
tries during the quarter ended 30th June 
1944 was 1,331,668. Dislocation of 
industries and economic losses are not the 
only consequences of the strike. The 
goodwill between the employer and the 
employee decreased to a considerable 
extent. If the workers succeed in their 
strike, their master receives them back 
grudgingly and in case they fail, they return 
to work sullenly and with humiliation 
on their side. Normally, therefore, whether 
a strike succeeds or fails it leaves a trail 
of bitterness and humiliation behind. 


The losses on the part of workers 
are not less acute. As has already been 
mentioned earlier, a strike may mean losing 
the job or at least temporary loss of em- 
ployment with the inevitable consequence 
of lowering of income. This imposes 
tremendous hardships on the worker’s 
family which even under natural conditions 
lives on the margin of starvation. Frequent 
and prolonged strikes may also impair 
the efficiency of the worker and blunt 
his interest in the job. This is particularly 
so if, during the period of the strike, 
he occupies himself in other types of work 
or develops interests alien to his original 


employment. Persons of an imaginative 
character and those given to vigorous 
mental activity, are prone, during periods 
of enforced leisure, to be psychologically 
weaned from normal activities. Idleness is 
the smithy of the gods as well as the work- 
shop of the devil, and in such hours a 
man may discover his genius for digging 
his own grave. A study of the worker’s 
life during strikes has yet to be made and 
we are sure that it will not fail to reveal 
many significant sociological and psycholo- 
gical facts. We may only mention here 
that the purpose of the strike is to 
strengthen the worker and his cause ; 
therefore, in such times, every precaution 
must be taken to safeguard the worker 
from the seductions of the gambling den, 
the boozing corner, the vicious wench, 
cheap sensations, vulgar company and the 
money lender. Even perpetual brooding 
on the wrongs of the employer—an all too 
common indulgence of our miserable 
workers—is harmful to the healthy develop- 
ment of human personality. The leaders 
should plan a well-arranged programme 
of activities through which the workers 
will retain their wholesome physical and 
mental fitness. In such situations the advice 
and services of trained social workers 
should be enlisted. 


Another danger which is found in 
strikes is that they may weaken trade 
unions, thus breaking the strength of 
labour movements. The success of a 
strike depends on the absolute solidarity 
of labour. The workers on_ strike 
have to act as one will, one body, one 
force. Therefore, labourers who are on 
strike are naturally anxious to secure 
the loyalty of all workers and to safeguard 
against any fissiparous proclivities. They 
are usually extra watchful and deal with 
deserters ruthlessly. It is not possible for 
all persons to keep firm in their resolve 





7. S.T. Edward in Indian Journal of Social Work, Vol. VI, No. 1. 
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to continue the strike in the midst of 
suffering. Therefore, a few might yield and 
go back to work. There might be others 
who never considered the move seriously 
or who did not estimate before, in proper 
perspective, the gravity of the situation 
they would be called upon to face. Also, 
there might be professional strike-breakers, 
agents of the employer and other corrup- 
ting influences, ever ready to discover and 
decoy the vacillating and faint-hearted 
ones amongst strikers. Any way, cleavage 
in the ranks of strikers, is always fearfully 
imminent. Again, if workers are disagreed 
on the methods of strike, or if certain 
sections only undertake it while others 
do not join, clashes inevitably occur. 
Workers group themselves into parties 
with various views, interests and inclina- 
tions, and violence and counter-violence 
follow. It is a common sight during strikes, 
that clusters of workers take their position 
at vantage points like the gates of the factory 
or place themselves at some over-looking 
spots. or straggle about the work-place 
by way of reconnoitring. Jeering, shouting 
of slogans, and abuse are also sometimes 
directed against those moving for joining 
the job, and such manifestations are not 
conducive towards the maintenance of 
a healthy atmosphere and are ultimately 
bound to culminate in violence. 


Peaceful picketting may also be 
resorted to by workers, and it can be 
legitimately made a constituent of strike. 
The purpose of picketting is to personally 
publish that a strike is on and to persuade 
others to help to strengthen and not break 
it. Picketting may be conducted by fasting, 
exhibition of posters, singing of relevant 
songs and by reasoning with those who do 
not agree with the strikers. Picketting is 
a difficult art and can be successfully 
managed only by trained and disciplined 
volunteers. It requires endurance, courage, 
eloquence, winning manners, and a spirit 
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of sacrifice. An unguarded word, an im- 
patient gesture or an unfortunate attitude 
may precipitate a clash. Picketting usually 
ends in disorder and scuffle because pickets 
are not properly trained volunteers. 
And in reasoning with those who do not 
agree with one’s point of view, restrained 
language, ordered logic and tact are rarely 
exhibited. In such cases the muscle shows 
itself more readily than the mind. In 
view of all this, we repeat that a strike 
more often disrupts than strengthens labour 
solidarity. The defect is not inherent in 
the strike but flows from ‘the fact that 
labour has not yet mastered its technique. 


The Government cannot be a mere 
spectator when disturbances are appre- 
hended. It takes timely and _ extra 
precautions and the police are usually 
stationed at convenient places when a 
strike is on. For, a strike, as we have seen, 
is full of possibilities of danger and the 
State has to keep the public peace. through 
its myrmidons of law. By its long tradition 
of corruptions and malpractices, the State, 
rightly or wrongly, is generally looked 
upon as the enemy of the poor and the 
tool of the rich. Hence, of all public 
servants the police are the most popularly 
condemned—they being the more fre- 
quently visible symbols of State authority 
in its worst aspect. The presence of the 
police, though perhaps necessary, makes the 
situation psychologically more inflammable. 
The strikers view their presence near 
them as an unwanted and an unwarranted 
interference, and a humiliating threat. 
Generally speaking, the police, by their 
poor education, low salaries and bad 
examples are least fitted to preserve peace. 
Consequently, clashes occur between the 
police and the workers. A strike casts a 
tense atmosphere in which sensational 
turns may be introduced at any moment. 
It is a realistic human drama, abounding in 
thrilling interludes, leading to the final 
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denouement. Therefore many spectators 
flock to the place of the strike to watch and 
be able to talk of events, a report of which 
people will read in the newspapers the next 
day. Further, the strike inspires and spreads 
revolutionary sentiments amongst people. 
Fire-brand literature has its fertile soil in 
such situations, and instances of arrests, 
lathi charges and police firings come in 
handy to illustrate the doctrines of the 
demagogues and the pamphlets of the 
scribes. The repressions bring the Govern- 
ment into disrepute. Strikes spread over 
wide areas, especially when they are riot- 
ously conducted, and affect the stability of 
the Government. 


Though the public is not directly hit 
by the strike, it cannot remain unaffected. 
We have mentioned the sympathy which the 
public readily shows to the strikers. But 
strikes mean disturbed conditions and 
we have known instances when unwary 
pedestrians have been involved in awkward 
situations. Prolonged strikes may diminish 
production and create nervous -markets. 
The price of raw material, which was being 
supplied to the concerns before the strike, 
may fall sharply on account of decline in 
demand, and, on the other hand, the price of 
manufactured goods may rise steeply due to 
anticipations of shortage in supply 
consequent to the strike. Thus a widespread 
and long drawn-out textile strike will lead 
to the lowering of prices of cotton and 
the raising of cloth prices. Of course, 
speculative dealings may alter, modify or 
emphasize the trends. At any rate, frequent 
strikes disturb the normal economy and 
inflict hardships on the community. Strikes 
in essential and public utility services 
directly hit the society even to the extent 
of causing serious annoyance and dis- 
location. For illustration, one has only to 
remember one’s own experience or imagine 
the trouble one faces during strikes in 
transport or municipal services. But, what- 
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ever the hardships inflicted, the strike 
educates the public regarding the problems 
of industrial relations and helps impercep- 
tibly to radicalize the social outlook. 


It is now clear that a strike should be 
undertaken only after due consideration 
of all the circumstances. Since it is the most 
powerful and only legitimate weapon in 
the arsenals of labour it should not be 
used for cheap ends. It should be made the 
pis aller of labour offensive. Before a strike 
is embarked upon it is better to obtain 
amongst workers as much of unanimity 
of opinion as possbile, but as regards the 
spirit and methods of strike there must be 
perfect agreement amongst the members. 
What is most important is that the conduct 
of the strike should be in the hands of 
disciplined and tested leaders. We suggest 
that during the present transition stage, 
trade unions should train volunteers from 
among their ranks in the philosophy, 
science and art of strike, along indigenous 
lines. To the Syndicalists the strike is 
the mainspring of the revolutionary pro- 
gramme. By a general, organized strike 
simultaneously engineered all over the 
world, the Syndicalists hope to paralyse 
and bring down the capitalists and then take 
over the management of industries. In 
the international labour organizations of 
today who knows whither the workers are 
moving ? But whatever the possibilities of 
the Syndicalist dreams being fulfilled, 
we must sound a note of warning that 
stale repetitions of Western techniques 
are bound to be nugatory and noxious, 
particularly since the ideological environ- 
ment in our country is not quite the same 
as elsewhere and the possibilities of develop- 
ing human nature and personality are yet 
very tich. Due to differences in environ- 
ment, historical traditions and culture 
patterns, the ethical sentiment in the 
West is not so well developed as in the 
East. Therefore, we should make use of our 
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heritage in developing and applying social 
techniques consistent with our Vision 
of Life. It is easy to brutalize the labourer 
by possessing him with revolutionary zeal 
and examples, and make him destructive 
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of property and life, -but true leadership 
should draw out the best elements of 
human nature in the worker. The 


Gandhian way offers fruitful fields for 
investigation in this regard. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THe Bioop Facror THAT Kitts BABiEs 


Some women are unable to produce 
more than one or two living children ; all 
their subsequent pregnancies end in either 
miscarriage, stillbirth or babies who turn 
yellow a few hours after birth and shortly 
die, 

This mystery of medicine has recently 
been solved by the collaboration and fore- 
sight of several physicians in widely sepa- 
rated fields. 

In 1938, a physician’s wife entered a 
hospital because the baby she had carried 
for only six months had ceased to move. 
Her only previous child had been stillborn, 
a victim of the blood disease known as 
‘‘ erythroblastosis of the newborn ’’—a 
disease in which the red blood cells 
are abnormally destroyed. Because she 
was quite anaemic, two blood donors 
were carefully selected, and. she 
was given a transfusion of one quart 
of blood. Immediately she developed 
a chill and gasped for breath. Instead 
of helping her, the transfusion had 
caused the red blood cells to dissolve, 
and she was more anaemic than ever. Four 
experts on blood typing were called in. 
Each one matched the blood again, and 
independently they agreed that according 
to present knowledge the donors were 
perfectly matched. In the meantime, she 
delivered her second child, a small infant 


‘born dead—again because of erythroblas- 


tosis. A third blood donor was carefully 
selected, but after only two ounces of his 
blood had been given by transfusion, a 
severe reaction occurred, and the mother 
herself died within an hour. Little did her 
physician husband know that he was more 
than an innocent bystander, that it was 
because his two babies had inherited his 
and not his wife’s type of blood cells that 


she and their babies had perished. This was 
before the Rh factor was discovered. 


Also in 1938, a woman physician in 
Chicago pondered over this disease called 
erythroblastosis fetalis, and by pure deduc- 
tion arrived at the correct explanation of 
why these babies die. In a scientific publica- 
tion she stated that the baby must inherit 
some normal characteristic from its father— 
as normal a quality as blue eyes or brown 
hair. Whatever the nature of that some- 
thing was, it found its way across the barrier 
of the placenta and entered the blood 
stream of the mother. Now this factor from 
the baby apparently was not possessed by 
the mother and was therefore foreign to 
her. Her bodily defenses mobilized to 
destroy it, and she produced a host of 
antibodies in her blood to attack this 
foreign substance. Some of these antibodies 
recrossed the placental barrier and attacked 
and destroyed the baby’s red blood 


cells. 


That something was not discovered 
until 1940, when two experts on blood 
typing were conducting some animal experi- 
ments. They injected some blood from 
thesus monkeys into rabbits and found 
that the rabbits produced an anti-substance 
which appeared in their blood serum. This, 
in turn, was found to cause clumping of the 
red blood cells of most of the people they 
tested. The investigators named this 
substance within the red blood cell the 
‘*Rh factor,” in honor of the rhesus 
monkey. Eighty-five per cent of the white 
people tested were found to possess this 
factor in their red blood cells and were 
therefore said to be Rh positive (Rh+-), 
while the remaining 15 per cent were 
designated Rh negative (Rh—). Strangely 
enough, the Chinese, American Indians 
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and almost all Negroes were found to be 


Rh-+. 


A few months later, a doctor in a small 
town was called in consultation to see a 
woman who had just delivered her third 
baby. Because of a hemorrhage she needed 
a transfusion. Her husband’s blood was 
used, and despite all precautions, a severe 
reaction occurred. Now it happened that 
the obstetrician was the same one who 
had seen the physician’s wife die under 
similar circumstances two years previously, 
and it also happened that an expert in blood 
typing lived in an adjoining city and knew 
the men who had discovered the Rh factor. 
Quickly these two men got together and 
by special blood typing tests discovered 
that this patient was Rh—, while both the 
baby and its father were Rh+-. They also 
discovered in the patient’s blood serum 
the same anti-Rh substance which clumped 
and dissolved the Rh blood cells of monkeys 
—and of both the father and the baby. 
In the meantime, the baby’s red blood cells 
began to dissolve, and despite a transfusion, 
it died when only 12 hours old. Now the 
story was complete! The mother was 
rapidly failing and needed a transfusion. 
Blood donors were hurriedly tested, and 
only those who were Rh— were used. Five 
transfusions were then given safely, and this 
woman’s life was saved—by a discovery 
made in the laboratory only a few months 


before. 


Probably 10,000 persons have now been 
typed for the Rh factor, and as the story 
unfolds many facts come to light. The Rh 
substance is a complicated protein found 
within the red blood cell. It is made up 
of perhaps a half dozen varieties or sub- 
groups. These factors are inherited, like 
brown eyes, as a dominant characteristic. 
One cannot tell by looking at a brown- 
eyed man whether he is capable of 


producing a blue-eyed child or not, nor 
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can one be sure by laboratory tests whether 
an Rh positive man is ‘‘ doubly positive ” 
(homozygous) or ‘‘ singly positive ” (hetro- 
zygous). It is hoped that by the use of some 
recently discovered serums physicians may 
be able to determine this fact, because it has 
an important bearing on the chances which 
certain couples may have for producing 
unaffected babies. 


The inheritance of the Rh factor is 
unrelated to the inheritance of sex, the 
major blood types and any other known 
physical characteristic. If both husband 
and wife are Rh—, then obviously all their 
children would be Rh—, and erythroblasto- 
sis should not occur. Let us suppose that an 
Rh— woman who has lost one baby because 
of erythroblastosis wishes to know what 
chance she may have of producing a normal 
child in her next pregnancy. If her husband 
is ‘‘ doubly positive,” there is little chance 
that her next child would escape the di- 
sease, because all her children would be 
Rh+. But if he should be ‘‘ singly 
positive,” the odds are even that her next 
baby would be Rh negative and thereby 
escape the disease. There have been cases 
of fraternal twins, for example, in which 
only one (the Rh— twin) survived because 
he was lucky enough to have missed 
inheriting the Rh-+ substance. If it is not 
known what the husband’s Rh inheritance 
may be, then the odds are about seven to 
three that the next baby will be Rh-+-and 
possibly will die, and a mother must be 
brave to undertake these odds knowingly. 


The picture is not a gloomy one, 
however, for these figures apply only to 
those mothers who have already had a 
baby with erythroblastosis. While about 
13 per cent of all married couples of the 
white race have such potentialities (that is, 
an Rh— wife with an Rh+-husband), only 
one in about twenty-six of such couples, 
or one in two hundred of the general 
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population, will have this trouble. The 
reason for this is that the baby’s blood cells 
may not find their way into the mother’s 
circulation during pregnancy, and even 
if they do, the mother might not be easily 
sensitized nor produce enough of the anti- 
Rh substance to harm her child. Rarely 
indeed is she sensitized enough during her 
first pregnancy to affect her unborn baby, 
and that is why first-born babies characteris- 
tically escape the disease. But if she had an 
abortion, intentional or not, at any time 
in the past, or has been given unwittingly 
a transfusion of Rh-+-blood, this could be 
sufficient to sensitize her so that she might 
lose her first-born child. This is a strong 
reason, for always determininge the Rh 
factor before giving a transfusion to a girl 
who may some day have children. 


Even though a woman is the one in two 
hundred among our white population who 
bears a child with erythroblastosis, the 
outlook is not hopeless, for by prompt 
transfusions of Rh negative blood (excepting 
the mother’s own blood) over half of those 
infants will survive, and when they do, 
they are probably just as healthy as any 
average, normal child. In most cases, the 


blood transfusion (consisting of abo 
ounces) must be given within the first 1 
hours following birth. 


Soon facilities must be provided so 
that the obstetrician can determine the Rh 
type of all his patients. By watching the 
blood of Rh negative women for the 
appearance of the anti-Rh substance he 
will then be forewarned, in a large per- 
centage of cases, and will be better prepared 
for immediate transfusion for the baby 
should it be necessary. If either the Rh 
antibody or a related substance called the 
‘Rh blocking antibody” should appear 
in the mother’s blood then it is very likely 
that the baby will be affected to some 
degree, whereas if these substances do not 
appear at any time, the baby will probably 
be healthy. Unfortunately, there is no way 
at the present time of telling how severely 
the infant is being affected during preg- 
nancy, so that the value of inducing labor 
before the full term is still unknown. Some 
day, however, a method may be discovered 
for desensitizing such patients, and then 
doctors will have the means for preventing 
this struggle for life which the unborn 
infant wages against its own mother.—USIS. 


Homes or Topay* 


This subject can be dealt with from 
different points of view but I shall confine 
myself to its sociological aspects. There is 
a common tendency to use the terms 
‘“*HOME” and “FAMILY” as synonymous 
because the home is so fundamental in 
its influence on family life. Hence, we find 
it difficult to think of the home apart from 
the family or the family apart from the 
home. No doubt, it is true that single 
persons, widows, widowers, groups of 
youngmen or women living together may 


have homes, even though they do not 
constitute families. Similarly, orphanages 
and homes for the aged are spoken 
of as homes, although the inmates 
do not make up families. On _ the 
other hand, there are families which 
have no homes, like the gypsies who 
live in small tents and shift periodi- 
cally from place to place. Neverthe- 
less when we speak of the home we 
refer to the physical setting in which the 
family lives and functions. The home may 





*(An abstract of a recent broadcast talk given by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa from the All India Radio 
Station, Bombay.) 
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thus be looked upon as the physical 
extension of the family. 


Having now made the meaning of the 
term ‘‘ HOME” clear, we may turn our 
attention to the question : What kind of 
homes do we have in India today ? India 
is mainly rural and some 95 per cent of the 
teeming millions live in villages. Naturally 
therefore the vast majority of our homes 
of today are village homes. And yet, 
strange as it may\ seem, when we think 
of homes we picture the homes of the rich 
and the well-to-do. As a matter of fact, 
by far the largest proportion of families 
belong to the poor classes and their homes, 
if by any stretch of imagination we can call 
them homes, are nothing but hovels, mud 
huts, cottages or tenements. Let us for a 
moment forget the village with its filth, 
squalor and unspeakable poverty, and take 
Bombay the City Beautiful, for an example. 
It is the best representative of the industrial 
India both from the point of view of its 
wealth and of its enormous trade and 
commerce. What of homes of today in this 
prosperous modern city ? 


The story is too painful to narrate 
and yet it must be told rather briefly for 
lack of time. It will shock my listeners to 
hear that out of every 100 tenements in 
this fabulously wealthy city, 81 are one 
room tenements. While the minimum 
space for decent housing requires that no 
single room tenement should have more 
than 2.5 persons per room, the average 
number of persons per room is 4. In fact, 
over 95 per cent of this city’s working 
class population is housed in such tenements 
with as many as 6 to 9 living in each 
room. That is not all. Sometimes 


one finds as many as four families 
living in the four corners of a_ single 
room. The story of other industrial 
cities is not any different. In Karachi 
almost one third of the whole working 


population is crowded at the rate of 6 to 
9 persons in a room, whilst in Ahmedabad 
75 per cent of the working classes live in 
one room tenements at the rate of four or 
more in each room. This condition of over- 
crowding was true in pre-war days, and 
now, of course, it is even worse. This is 
merely one aspect of the condition of the 
homes of today provided for the poor of 
the city who minister and toil daily to keep 
the rich better fed, better clothed and 
better housed. 


Can the family really function satis- 
factorily in the one room tenements of 
industrial cities, or in the mud huts and 
hovels gf the villages? To answer this 
question, it is necessary to know something 
of the major functions of the family. The 
first among them is the reproduction of 
legitimate offspring. Then there is the pro- 
tective function. In this sphere some 
interesting changes are taking place in that 
other agencies are tending to take over 
these responsibilities. This is due to the fact 
that poor homes, while they have more 
children, are unable to provide adequate 
care and protection. The poor families 
cannot provide the food required for 
proper nutrition ; they cannot provide the 
kind of home adequate protection demands - 
and they cannot afford the medical care 
which the hazards of our civilization make 
necessary. Hence an increasing share of 
this function, at least in the cities, is being 
entrusted to outside agencies. 


Then there are the socialization and 
affectional functions. Families are expected 
not only to transmit the culture of the race 
to their children but also induct them 
into the patterns of behaviour which our 
culture prescribes. The family is a unity of 
interacting personalities. Hence husband- 
wife and parent-child relationships are 
important. While home training is signifi- 
cant with respect to simplest aspects of 
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socialization of very young children, family 
relationships are more influential in the 
development of personality. Finally there 
is the regulative function which deals more 
directly with the institutional aspects, that 
is, with the rules of behaviour. 


We may now try to answer the 
questions: How well do our families 
perform their functions in the huts of the 
villages and the one-room tenements of 
our industrial cities which are the homes 
of today for the vast majority of our 
population ? Since our time is too limited 
to attempt to answer this question 
adequately, we shall briefly touch on a few 
points to show how poor homes limit the 
proper functioning of the family. Over- 
crowding, which is so characteristic a 
feature of the homes of today, especially in 
industrial areas, produces serious physical, 
mental and moral damage. Children, espe- 
cially those of the pre-school age, together 
with adolescent youth, are the ones most 
threatened by such damages as a dete- 
riorated or crowded home may cause. 
Infants in particular are affected seriously by 
poor ventilation, exposure to inclement 
weather conditions and dampness. Thus 
children run the risk of falling ill at a 
very early age, and consequently face the 
chances of greater mortality. In fact, sore 
two million babies die every year in India, 
a good majority of them being from families 
living in poor homes. Then again through 
over-crowding the care of the sick is made 
more difficult, which further increases 
the death risk. The connection between 
tuberculosis and the quality of home has 
also been widely proved. On account of 
the poor home conditions our death rate 
is much higher than that of other progres- 
sive countries. 


Equally disquieting are the deleterious 
effects of deficient home conditions upon 
mental health, working capacity, personality 


development and morals of the adults 
and children in the family. It seems as if, 
owing to the materialistic view of public 
health, this important aspect of the 
problem, ‘‘ home and health,’ has been 
unfortunately over-looked in our country. 
We have failed to give sufficient attention, 
for example, to the effect of privacy on the 
psychological well-being of the members 
of the family. Most experienced psychia- 
trists, criminologists, teachers and social 
workers agree that deficient homes often 
seriously affect development, particularly 
of the adolescent. 


Despite the impossibility of directly 
and exactly indicating the nature and degree 
of the effects of housing, owing to our 
incomplete knowledge of the causal rela- 
tionships in the field of social morals and 
mental hygiene, it is nevertheless indisput- 
able that such detrimental effects do occur. 
They may fundamentally decrease the 
mental well-being and working capacity of 
the individual, considerably increase fatigue 
and irritation, spoil the possibility of sane 
and harmonious family relationship within 
the home, and directly contribute to the 
formation of habits and tendencies which 
cause family disorganization. 


Further, poor and overcrowded homes 
can never be conducive to good family 
life when hundreds of thousands of adults 
of both sexes, boys and girls, are obliged 
to grow up under conditions in which no 
provision can be made for what are ordi- 
narily called the decencies of life. Modesty, 
as that term is understood, is an impossi- 
bility for many living under such conditions. 
All the normal functions of life are 
witnessed in the daily environment. Birth, 
disease, cohabitation and death may all 
take place in the presence of the inmates 
in the restricted space of the single room or 
the hut known as the home. Is it any 
wonder if to socially initiated persons all 
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popular complaints of the decline of 
morals become only too superficial so 


_ long as the lack of morals caused by such 


homes are disregarded ? 


I have pointed out very briefly 
how the poor home, which is the 
rule rather than the exception in our 
country, affects the family and __its 
proper functioning. There are, no doubt, 
other detrimental factors, such as 
poverty, large families, early marriages, 
ignorance, etc., involved in lowering the 


standards of the homes of today. Neverthe- 
less, this is an eloquent commentary on 
what happens when social reforms are not 
duly co-ordinated. In this age of planning, 
we need a planned policy with regard to the 
family and the physical setting in which it 
functions. Homes of today are pathetic 
failures. If homes of the future are to serve 
successfully the vital interests of the nation, 
their planning must be definitely linked up 
with the needs of the family, its functions 
and its welfare. 


HEALTH CaRE FOR ALL 


Security is the springboard of oppor- 
tunity. Without health there is no spring in 
the springboard. 


In 1943, Senators Wagner and Murray 
and Congressman John Dingell joined in 
proposing a general revision of the Social 
Security law. 


The bill lay dormant in the last 
Congress without hearings. But it provoked 
discussion of health insurance as never 
before. 


So now, when just after V-] Day a 
revised Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill appears 
in Congress, it is again a general expansion 
of the Social Security Act but it gives 
health its front pages. Health insurance is 
not left out as it was ten years ago. 


1. It would improve the basic medical 
facilities of this country, by aiding the 
establishment of hospitals and _ health 
centres, especially in rural areas. 


2. It would’ extend preventive 
medicine throughout the country, by im- 
proving the existing system of federal aid 
to the states for state aid, local health 
departments, and for maternal and child 
health services. 


3. It would assure the people’s 
purchasing power for medical care and 
thus the income of doctors and hospitals, 
through nationwide health insurance. 


4. It would promote the quality of 
medical service and the advancement of 
knowledge, through aid to medical educa- 
tion and research. 


A sketch on the other thumbnail is 
also needed, in order to avoid certain 
misunderstandings. The bill maintains the 
right of patients to choose their doctor 
and hospitals ; of hospitals to maintain 
their autonomy ; of doctors to continue 
in private practice not as employees of 
government. 


What Services Would Be Provided ? 


Hospital Facilities At present, 
hospitals are unevenly distributed in pro- 
portion to population needs. They are 
insufficient or absent in many parts of 
America. Equalization of health opportu- 
nities is called for. The bill therefore 
provides for federal grants and loans for 
hospital and health centre construction. 
The states would survey their hospital 
needs, the bill providing $ 5,000,000 to aid 
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the states in making these surveys, with 
the assistance of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 


To construct new hospitals or to im- 
prove or enlarge existing hospitals in 
localities shown by the surveys to need 
the facilities, $ 50,000,000 in federal funds 
are authorized to be appropriated for the 
first year and $ 100,000,000 annually for 
nine succeeding years. Grants, or grants 
and loans may be made to states, and to 
local governments, and also to non- govern- 
mental, non-profit organizations. The grants 
would be on a sliding scale, according to a 
formula designed to help the poorer 
states in larger proportion. Grants may 
range from 25 to 50 per cent, and loans 
in addition up to 25 per cent of the cost 
of a project. 


Preventive Medicine.—Since 1935, aid 
to the states has been available through the 
U.S. Public Health Service to extend health 
departments and for campaign against 
certain diseases. Because many parts of the 
country still have no local health depart- 
ments with full time health officers, the 
bill extends the authorized federal grants 
from the present limit to whatever amount 
Congress may appropriate to match 
expenditures by state and local govern- 
ments. 


The established grants through the 
Children’s Bureau to provide services for 
maternity and child health, crippled 
children and child welfare, are improved 
in similar ways. 


Education and Research.—Grants may 
be made to non-profit agencies for research 
to advance knowledge of ‘‘the cause, 
prevention, mitigation or methods of dia- 
gnosis and treatment of disease and 
disability ;” and for the education and 
training of research personnel. 
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Nationwide Health Insurance : 


The bill would make prepaid medical 
care by physicians and hospitals available 
to practically the whole population and, 
in addition, home nursing and dental 
care under certain limitations. In details 
this would mean: 


1. Medical care by general prac- 
titioners, including all necessary 
services at the office, home, or 
hospital, and covering prevent- 
ing, diagnostic and treatment 
services, and periodic physical 
examination. 


2. Care by specialists, likewise at 
the office, home or hospital. 


’ 3. Hospitalization up to 60 days 
a year, with a possible maximum 
of 120 days a year if experience 
proves that the insurance fund 
can afford it. 


4. Necessary laboratory and X-ray 
services, physiotherapy, special 
appliances and eyeglasses, when 
called for by a physician, or in 
the case of eyeglasses, on the 
prescription of ‘‘ other legally 
qualified’? practitioners such as 
optometrists. 


5. Nursing care furnished in the 
home by a registered pro- 
fessional nurse, or a practical 
nurse who is legally qualified to 
give such care and is adequately 
supervised. This benefit may be 
temporarily restricted because 
of inadequacy of personnel. 


6. Dentistry from general dental 
practitioners and specialists, res- 
stricted according to the 
availability of personnel. 
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How Meet the Costs ? 


All covered employed persons would 
pay 1} per cent of their earnings, and their 


’ employers an equal amount ; self-employed 


persons 3 per cent of their earnings ; 
all into the ‘‘ Personal Health Services 
Account ”’ of the National Social Insurance 
Trust Fund. Doctors, hospitals and labora- 
tory services would be paid from this 
account. The 3 per cent of earnings which 
goes to physicians, hospital and laboratory 
services is just about the average percentage 
now spent for these purposes out of 
family incomes in this country. 


The percentages are calculated on 
earnings up to $ 3,600. These payments are 
part of the total social security contribu- 
tion of 8 per cent, equally divided between 
employees and employers. Unemployment, 
disability, old age and survivors benefits, 
are thus financed. Self-employed persons 
pay a total of 5 per cent of earnings for the 
same coverage. 


General federal taxation is also called 
upon, to meet certain costs: Dental and 
nutsing services, the grants and loans for 
hospital construction, the grants for public 
health, public assistance, maternal and child 
health. General taxation from state and 
local governments, and private funds would 
share in the hospital and health centre 
construction projects, and in supporting 
community facilities and services as they do 
now. Existing state and local expenditures 
for physicians’ or hospital care of needy 
persons would continue either directly or 
through the health insurance system, and 
would be supplemented under the bill by 
grants from general federal revenue. 


If this bill were in operation, the costs 
of medical care would continue to be 
met from very much the same pocketbooks 
as at present. The great bulk of the popula- 
tion would pay regularly into the national 
pool of funds. The payments of their 


employers would in most cases be reflected 
ultimately in the prices of their products 
and would come out of the pocketbooks of 
consumers—that is, everybody. 
Administration : 

Prevention and cure are brought to- 
gether. The Surgeon-General of the U.S. 
Public Health Service retains his present 
responsibility for preventive work and is 
named administrator of the health insurance 
program, responsible under our present 
governmental organization to the Federal 
Security Administrator and guided by 
advisory councils. He would work with 
state and local agencies, and is to use the 
states as administrative agencies if they will 
undertake the job. In every local area 
advisory committees would be set up, 
including members of professional groups 
and of the public. For health insurance the 
‘* National Advisory Medical Policy 
Council”? would include persons drawn 
both from the professions which furnish 
and from the lay groups which receive and 
pay for services. ‘‘ Special advisory, techni- 
cal, regional or local committees or 
commissions ’’ are authorized to be set up as 
required. The council would have the right 
to initiate meetings and its recommenda- 
tions must be included in the Surgeon 
General’s annual report to Congress. 

If this bill became law, Mr. Tom 
Brown and his family could carry on with 
the same doctor they have now, or could 
pick any doctor they wished who was 
willing to accept them as _ patients. 
Mr. Brown could go to any hospital he 
selected if the doctor treating him had staff 
privileges there. In other words, the medical 
care of the Browns would go on just about 
as at present, with one big difference— 
there would be only personal relations 
between the Browns and their doctor. 
There would be no financial relations. 
The doctors would be paid from the health 
insurance fund.—M. M. Davis in USIS. 
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AMENITIES FOR LABOUR IN MINES 


Two new Regulations, which have 
recently received the assent of His Exalted 
Highness, will go a great way towards 
improving the lot of the Mines labour 
within the State. One is the Hyderabad 
Mines Maternity Benefit Regulation, 
under which women workers, who 
have been in continuous service in 
the Collieries for six months, will be 
entitled to receive maternity benefit ; 
and the second is the Hyderabad Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund Regulation 
which provides for the levy of an 
excise duty on all coal and soft coke 
despatched from the collieries. The 
proceeds of this duty will be utilised for 
providing medical aid, water supply and 
educational facilities for the workers, and 


for improving their standard of living. 
Government have also appointed a Labour 
Welfare Officer who is responsible for 
bringing to the notice of Government all 
matters connected with the conditions of 
work at the Mines and for ensuring that 
their legitimate grievances are redressed. 
The Company also has since January 1944 
increased the dearness allowance to 50 
per cent. of their wages and arranged to sell 
tice at 4} seers and jowar at 8 seers per 
rupee. Cloth and cigarettes are sold to 
them at cheap rates, free quarters are 
provided and free medical aid is given in 
an up-to-date hospital. The Ist and 16th 
of every month have been declared as 
playdays for the workers.— Hyderabad 
Information—November 1944. 


ConpITIONS OF WorK IN MINEs IN INDIA 


The latest report on the application 
of the Indian Mines Act, 1923, covering 
the year ending December 1942, provides 
the following information concerning 
workers in the mines. 


During 1942, the daily average number 
of persons working in and about the mines 


regulated by the Indian Mines Act was 
357,646, as compared with 347,937 in the 
previous year. The distribution of men 
and women workers on work under 
ground, in open workings and on 
the surface in 1941 and 1942 was as 
follows :— 
































Men Women 
Workplace 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
Underground | 165,356 | 162,059 
Open workings 55,635 | 61,030! 32,776| 37,053 
Surface 64,836 | 66,212 | 29,334] 31,292 
Total...) 285,827 | 289,301 | 62,110} 68,345 
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The daily average number of persons 
employed in coal mines in 1942 was 


215,086 (including 31,614 women), as 


. against 218,280 in 1941. The number of 


persons employed in  metalliferous (in- 
cluding mica, stone, clay, and salt) mines in 
1942 was 142,560 (105,829 men and 
36,731 women), as against 129,657 in 1941. 


Accidents and Safety Measures.— 
There were 287 fatal accidents in 1942, or 
27 more than in 1941 and 38 more than the 
average number in the preceding five years. 
Of the fatal accidents, 233 were caused by 
misadventure ; 20 by the fault of the 
deceased ; 5 by the fault of fellow workmen; 
22 by the fault of subordinate officials ; and 
7 by the fault of the management.: In 
addition to the fatal accidents, there were 
1,454 serious accidents involving injuries 
to 1,484 persons, as compared with 1,457 
serious accidents involving injuries to 
1,489 persons in the previous year. 


Mining _Inspection.—During 1942, 
1,102 mines were inspected, many of them 
several times, and 3,669 separate inspections 
were made. Forty two prosecutions in- 
volving 78 persons were launched ; 39 of 
the persons prosecuted were convicted ; 
the cases against 9 persons were withdrawn 
or dropped; 1 person absconded; 9 
persons were acquitted ; and cases against 
20 persons were pending at the end of the 
year. 

MATERNITY PROTECTION IN 
HypERABAD 


The Hyderabad Mines Maternity 
Benefit Regulation, 1944, issued by the 
Government of Hyderabad State, has re- 
ceived the assent of the Nizam. The 
Regulation entitles women workers who 
have been in continuous service in collieries 
for six months to receive maternity benefit. 
—International Labour Review—-October 
1945. 


A1p AND ADVICE IN CHILD Care Provipep For U. S. Women 


Since the middle of the 19th century 
the federal and local governments of the 
United States have assumed increasing 
responsibility for the health and care of 
infants, recognizing that the health of every 
individual depends largely on the type of 
care which he receives during his first 
months of life. Among the effective 
measures now in force to guard infant health 
are those requiring birth registration, the 
extension and improvement of maternal 
and child health services of state health 
agencies, the production and distribution 
of diphtheria anti-toxin, and the dropping 
of 1 per cent silver nitrate solution into the 
eyes of new born babies to prevent gonor- 
thoea opthalmia—a blindness caused by 
venereal infection. 


Public health services provide free 
care for mother and child in hospitals, 


clinics and through public health nursing, 
so that there is virtually no woman in the 
country who cannot avail herself of com- 
petent medical services before, during 
and after childbirth. Education is an im- 
portant factor in this campaign for healthy 
babies, and therefore doctors and visiting 
nurses instruct mothers in the necessity for 
keeping the baby’s surroundings sanitary, 
in the proper methods of bathing and feed- 
ing infants and of protecting them from 
infection. In many communities young 
girls are taught infant care, first by prac- 
tising with dolls and then by administering 
to young brothers and sisters under the 
supervision of an instructor. 


Prenatal Care—Both the baby’s 
well-being and that of the mother is greatly 
affected by the state of the mother’s health 
before the birth. For this reason expectant 
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mothers are urged to consult a physician or 
public health nurse once a month through 
the sixth month of pregnancy, once every 
two weeks in the seventh and eight months, 
and once every week or ten days during 
the last month. These examinations not 
only provide a check on the mother’s 
health and diet, but prepare her for any 
unusual difficulties which may develop in 
labour. 


If she intends to have her baby at 
home the doctor or visiting nurse makes 
sure that she has adequate supplies on 
hand ; and should it be impossible for her 
to secure the services of a doctor or midwife 
for her delivery, the nurse teaches a relative 
or neighbour how to deliver the child. 
Nevertheless, increasing numbers of Ameri- 
can women prefer to have their children in 
hospitals where they are certain of facili- 
ties for dealing with emergencies and for 
saving the lives of prematurely-born infants. 


Milk is the baby’s principal food, and 
he should be breast fed when this is physi- 
cally possible. If he is bottle-fed the mother 
exercises the greatest care in preparation of 
his milk, boiling or pasturizing it to destroy 
the germs of tuberculosis, scarlet fever, 
septic throat and other child diseases which 
are frequently carried by raw milk. To 
pasturize milk at home (boiling alters the 
flavour) the mother heats it over a flame to 
155 degrees Fahrenheit, stirring constantly, 
then places the vessel in cold water imme- 
diately and continues stirring until cool. 
This process renders milk disease-free. 


But it is also necessary that utensils 
which come in contact with the milk after 
it has been boiled or pasturized be steri- 
lized just before each using to prevent their 
reinfecting the milk. The usual home 
method is to scrub the inside of each 
bottle with soap, water and a bottle brush, 
cleanse other, utensils in the same way, 
rinse, and place them all in a kettle. Fill the 


kettle with water and set it over a flame 
until it has boiled for at least five minutes. 
If the kettle has a tight cover the articles 
can be sterilized by using only a few inches 
of water and steaming the utensils—which 
requires less time than bringing a large 
quantity of water to boil. 


Safeguards to Health—Mothers are 
brought to realize that their babies are 
particularly susceptible to filth-bred diseases 
because they have not yet built up the 
immunity which is acquired after years of 
exposure to disease, and that therefore 
babies must be kept clean. The mother is 
also taught to protect her child from fly 
and mosquito-borne diseases by screening 
doors and windows and keeping foods and 
garbage covered; to guard him against 
respiratory infections which might cost his 
life by protecting him from contact with the 
breath of others. When she herself has a 
cold she masks her mouth and nose when 
she approaches the baby. If this is her 
first child the clinic or visiting nurse in 
structs her to keep his body temperature 
constant, to guard him from drafts, and 
teaches her how to give him his daily 
bath which should be given in lukewarm 
water about 100 degrees Fahrenheit. They 
also urge her to launder the infant’s clothes 
frequently and to wash his diapers after 
each wearing. 


When the baby is six weeks old he is 
examined by a doctor or visiting nurse, and 
thereafter he should be examined once a 
month until he is a year old. The doctor or 
nurse checks his weight and growth, 
advises the mother on changes in his diet 
and endeavors to detect and correct any 
abnormalities in his development. When 
he reaches the proper age he is inoculated 
against typhoid, smallpox, whooping cough 
and diphtheria. These measures, intelligently 
followed, go far toward assuring the nation 
of strong, healthy babies—USIS. 
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The Institute welcomes an old Alumnus.— 
On his recent return from a study-tour in 
the United Kingdom, Mr. E. J. S. Ram (’38) 
was entertained at a tea-party by the faculty 
and students of the Institute on the 30th 
January, 1946. Mr. Ram was one of the 
first batch of students to graduate from 
the Institute. Soon after his graduation, he 
was appointed Labour Welfare Officer of 
the Government of Bombay. Under the 
Congress Ministry the welfare of labour 
received special attention, and Mr. Ram 
was responsible for organizing some 30 
welfare centres in the different industrial 
areas of the province. 

In well-deserved recognition of his 
services, Mr. Ram was deputed by the 
Bombay Government under the Govern- 
ment of India Scheme to study for a period 
of six months under the Ministry of Labour 
in England. Mr. Ram narrated his interest- 
ing experiences of the tour on the occasion 
of the tea-party and enlightened the gather- 
ing on the condition of State Social Services 
in Great Britain. An enthusiastic discussion 
in the form of questions and answers, in 
which all present participated, added further 
interest to the occasion. We hope that the 
Government of Bombay will provide 
Mr. Ram ample scope to put the experiences 
he has gained to good use in improving and 
promoting the welfare of labour. __, 


A Farewell Party.—On the eve of their 
departure to America for advanced studies, 
Dr. M. V. Moorthy and Dr. (Miss) Banerji 
were given a farewell party by the faculty 
and students of the Institute. While in 
America, Dr. Moorthy will specialize in 
Industrial Relations and Dr. Banerji in 
Medical Social Work. Presiding over the 
occasion, Dr. Kumarappa explained in his 
speech that Drs. Moorthy and Banerji were 
proceeding to America so that they might 
equip themselves better and aid the Institu- 
tute in carrying out its programme of 
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expansion. He went on to point out that 
they were only among the first few of the 
students and members of the faculty who 
would be given the opportunity to study in 
foreign countries and to learn new methods 
and new techniques that could, with 
benefit, be applied to conditions in India. 
Doubtless they would be missed by 
both the faculty and the students, but this 
temporary disadvantage would be more 
than offset by the invaluable experience 
they would gain in that land of opportunity 
across the Atlantic. 


Following Dr. Kumarappa, Dr. Mehta, 
Mr. M. M. Joshi (’44) Mr. Panakal (’46) 
and Mr. Nair (’47) made speeches bidding 
farewell to Drs. Moorthy and Banerji, 
expressing the conviction that they would 
do credit to the Institute to which they 
belonged and wishing them a bon voyage. 
Suitable speeches by both the guests 
expressing their deep gratitude to the 
speakers for their kind words and wishes 
terminated the pleasant function. 


Congratulations —Mr. Meher Nanavati 
(45) was married to Miss Shroff, B.Com., 
on the 11th January, 1946, in Bombay. The 
ceremony was attended by several members 
of the student body and the staff of the 
Institute. We wish the wedded couple a 
long and happy married life. 


Condolence.—We deeply sympathise 
with Miss S. Sud, a senior student of our 
Institute, who lost her beloved father, 
Mr. Shaligram Sud, on the 17th of January, 
1946. May the soul of the deceased rest in 
peace ! And may the Almighty give Miss 
Sud courage to bear her irreparable loss 
with fortitude ! 


ALUMNI CHRONICLE 


Mr. B. Chatterjee (’45) has gone to the 
Dhrargadhra State, Kathiawar, to carry 
out a socio-economic survey of the villages 
as the State authorities are planning on 
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putting through a scheme of village re- 
construction. We wish Mr. Chatterjee 
the best of success in the work he has 
undertaken. 


Mr. S. T. Edward (’38), formerly a 
Labour Officer in the H.M.I. Dockyard, is 
now the Chief Personnel Officer of the 
Associated Cement Co., Ltd. We under- 
stand the Company is interested in putting 
through an elaborate welfare programme 
in all of its branch offices in the various 
parts of the country. Mr. Edward is 
entrusted with the responsibility of organiz- 
ing this programme. We wish him every 
success in this new field of work. 


Mr. A. B. Joglekar (’44), has again 
joined the Childrens’ Aid Society, Bombay, 
as Probation Officer, after working for a 
few months as the Assistant Labour 
Welfare Officer in the H. M. I. Dockyard, 
Bombay. 


Mr. S. P. Joshi (’44), who was Public 
Relations Officer of Dahanukar and Co., 
Ltd., Bombay, has for some time been keen 
on becoming a Labour Officer: We are 
happy that he has now joined the Swastik 
Oil Mills, Bombay, in that capacity. 


Mr. T. D. Mahajan (’42), who was 
requisitioned for war services as Extra 
Assistant Technical Recruiting Officer, 
Bombay area, reverted to his former 
position in the Backward Class Office a 
few months ago; he has now been 
appointed Assistant Manager, Employment 
Exchange, Department of Labour, Govern- 
ment of India. As Recruiting Officer, it 
was his duty to find men for the army. 
Now it will be his duty to find employment 
for the demobilized men. 


Mr. G. Mekhree (’38), who was the 
successful Welfare Supervisor in the Indian 
Institute Reinforcement Camp (India Wing), 
Colaba, accepted a few months ago the 
post of the Labour Officer of the Govern- 
ment of India Presses, New Delhi. 


Mr. Shaikh (’45), has replaced 
Mr. Mekhree at the Indian Institute 
Reinforcement Camp (India Wing), Colaba, 
as the Welfare Supervisor. 


Mr. Sher Singh (’40), has resigned his job 
in the District After-Care Association, 
Bombay, to start his own business. 


Mr. R. Velayadhan (’40), is working 
as Information Officer in the Department 
of Information and Broadcasting, Govern- 


ment of India, and is at present posted at 
Madras. 


Mr. P. Bhaskaran (’45), has recently 
been appointed to the post of Inspector 
of Factories, in the Labour Department, 
Government of Cochin, 


Our ALUMNI OVERSEAS 


Last October Mr. D. V. Kulkarni (’38), 
who is the Superintendent of the Yerwada 
Industrial School, Poona, left for the 
United States of America on study leave. 
He has joined the New York School of 
Social Work on a fellowship secured for 
him by the Director. He hopes to be in 
America for a year. During this period 
he will not only specialize in institutions 
for children but will visit most of the 
important social service institutions, private 
and public, in New York State as well as 
in the neighbouring states. Mr. Kulkarni 
is staying at the International House, 500, 
Riverside Drive, New York City. We 
hope his experiences will be beneficial to 
him and to the cause he represents. 


Dr. Miss Banerjee left Bombay on the 
2nd February for Calcutta. She sailed for 
the United States by S. S. ‘‘ The Orient ” 
on the 5th February. She hopes to join the 
Spring Term of the University of Chicago. 
We wish Miss Banerjee a successful career 
at the University and a safe return home. 

Dr. Moorthy sailed for the United 
States by s. s. ‘‘Earlham Victory’ on the 
Ist of March, 1946. Our best wishes go 


with him. 
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ESTABLISHED 1911. 
The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank Limited. 
(Registered under Co-operative Societies Act.) 
Apex Bank of the Co-operative Movement in Bombay Province 


Head Office: 9, Bakehouse Lane, Fort, BOMBAY 
Branches 35 Sub-Branches 15 
Working Capital Exceeds Rs. 6,25,00,000 


Fixed, Current and Savings Deposits accepted. Bills on Districts and other towns 
collected ; Drafts and T. Ts. arranged. Government and other Securities purchased or sold or 


accepted for safe custody for constituents. 
VAIKUNTH L. MEHTA, Managing Director. 











Use “KHARAGHODA”’ ‘Phone No. 22843 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 85 % MAGNESIA 


FOR FRIGERATION & DEHYDRATION FOR LAGGING BOILERS & STEAM PIPES 


Manufactured by:- The Pioneer Magnesia Works, Ltd. 
Established ] (at their KHARAGHODA WORKS) {1915 
Manufacturers, Distributors and Exporters of 
BEST MAGNESIUM, CALCIUM & BARIUM COMPOUNDS, & PIGMENTS, COLOURS, Etc. 
Managing Director : . Manager & Secretary : 
B. S. LALKAKA, B.A. F. R. MOOS, B.A., D.Com., I.M.C., A.C.LS. (Lond.) 
Registered Head Office :—Chartered Bank Building, 3rd Floor, Fort, BOMBAY 
Selling Agents at :—Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmedabad, Indore, Cawnpore, Etc. 
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